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‘ou can leave the Hotel Commodore by the subway entrance, take the Broadway- 
Seventh Avenue "Shuttle" and arrive at the Metropolitan Opera House without 
getting your feet wet? 


ou can take the B.M.T. Subway to Coney Island walk on the Boardwalk and feel 
practically “at sea" in the biting winter wind? 


‘ou can take the Madison Avenue bus from the front entrance to the Commodore, 

ride along the "Grey Flannel Suit" district, past the Columbia Broadcasting 
Studios and go clear up to the Museum of the City of New York? [East 104th St.] 
St.] 


ou can go downtown via I.R.T. Subway from the Commodore to the Battery and 
as you look out upon the Harbor, realize that you are standing on the site of 
Castle Gardens where Jenny Lind once sang? 


ou can take the Ferry from the Battery to Staten Island and return, passing the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor? 


ou can take the Fifth Avenue bus from 42nd St. up Fifth Avenue, across 57th 

Street, up Riverside Drive to the Cloisters? Enroute you will pass Carnegie 
Hall, the new Coliseum, the Master Institute, Columbia University, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Grant's Tomb, Riverside Church, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center and the George Washington Bridge. Upon arrival you will be enchanted 
by the Medieval Atmosphere and the breathtaking Unicorn Tapestries. If you are 
lucky, you may hear the New York Pro Musica giving one of their Christmas 
Concerts of Medieval Music. 


nce you put your "token" in the Subway turnstile slot, you can go to places as 
varied as the Bronx Park Zoo, Fifth Avenue Public Library [with its vast Music 
Collection] Yankee Stadium, Hayden Planetarium, Macy's or Bloomingdale's? 


ou can take the 42nd Street Bus West, from in front of the Commodore, to the 
Hudson River and survey the trans-Atlantic liners? Perhaps one of the "Queens" 
will be in port. 


ou can take the 42nd Street Bus East to the United Nations Building, or you can 

walk, passing the "News" Building and viewing, in the lobby, the largest Globe 
in the World, surrounded by meteorological data [weather, to you]? Having 
saved the I5¢ you can now drink your coffee! 


or Sunday morning, if you stand on the Northeast Corner of 53rd Street and 

Fifth Avenue, you are North of St. Patrick's Cathedral, across the Avenue from 
St. Thomas’, South of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, two blocks West of St. 
Bartholomew's, half a block East of the Museum of Modern Art and the new 
Donnell Public Library Center and right in the heart of the famous Rockefeller 
Center. 


WHAT IS KEEPING YOU FROM SENDING IN YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION? 
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MARGARET HARSHAW, leading dramatic so- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera, who will be heard 
in concert, Sun., Dec. 28th, Hotel Commodore. 


A CLOSE LOOK at the accompanynig 
photograph of Marcaret HarsHAW 
discloses a serious, thoughtful person, 
with a certain air of nobility—an in- 
ward illumination. Such an expression 
has been discovered on the faces of 
“religieuses,” great humanitarians and 
great Wagner singers. Think of Lilli 
Lehmann, Gadsky, Fremstad, Matzenaur 
and Flagstad; did they not all have such 
a look of dedication? Does the constant 
immersion in the Wagnerian music, the 
depiction of the character of a Bruenn- 
hilde, a Kundry or an Isolde transfigure 
the individual, or is it their true spirit 
in rapport with the dramatic representa- 
tion? Whatever the answer, it is this 
intangible “something” which distin- 
guishes the “great” singers from the 
“good” ones. 

Therefore, the announcement that one 
of the “great” American Wagnerian 
sopranos will appear at the 1958 NATS 
Convention in New York is_ being 
greeted with enthusiasm. Miss Harshaw 
will sing in the West Ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore on Sunday night, 
December 28th, at 8:30 p.m. with Gib- 
ner King at the Baldwin. Her program 
will open with Beethoven’s “Ah! Per- 
fido” and continue with songs of Schu- 
bert, including “Die Junge Nonne” and 
‘Dem Unendlichen.” It will continue 
with songs of British and American 
composers, including Delius, Bantok 
and Bloch. The preceding Friday, she 
will have sung “Ortrud” in Lohengrin 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
first time in the 1958-59 season and will 
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be in the midst of her usual busy winter 
of opera, concert and appearances with 
symphony orchestras. 

What kind of a voice is Miss Har- 
shaw’s? Now a brilliant dramatic so- 
prano which soars easily over the huge 
Wagnerian orchestra, with ringing top 
“C’s” in the “Ho-jo-to-ho’s” and a 
warm rich fullness for the quieter sec- 
tions of the difficult role of “Kundry,” 
this voice was used for ten years as a 
mezzo-soprano at the Metropolitan, and 
in Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas and 
Mexico City. Ullrica, Amneris, Azucena, 
Brangaene, Erda and Fricka were some 
of her roles during that period. The 
shift to dramatic soprano in 1952 was 
hailed by the New York Times after 
a performance of “Bruennhilde” in 
Gotterdémmerung as a_ phenomonal 
success. “A great singer. A rich, clear, 
dramatic voice projected with power and 
brilliance, thrilling to hear.” The Boston 
Daily Globe called her “one of the most 
extraordinary vocal artists before the 
public today” and the Buffalo Evening 
News said of a recital appearance there, 
it was one “in which the artistry of the 
singer equalled the beauty of her voice.” 

At the present time, her roles include 
Senta, Kundry, the three Bruennhildes, 
Elizabeth, Sieglinde and Isolde, while 
Ortrud is continued from her mezzo 
days. At London’s Covent Garden in 
1953, Margaret Harshaw sang “Bruenn- 
hilde” in both Walkiire and Siegfried 
and in 1954, 1955 and 1956 sang all 
three Bruennhildes in two complete 
Ring Cycles. She also sang a complete 
Ring Cycle at Berlin’s Staedtische Oper 
under Hans Tietjen’s direction. At the 
Glyndebourne Music Festival in Eng- 
land in 1954, she sang 10 performances 
of “Donna Anna” in Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni. She has sung with the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood, where the 
Berkshire Evening Eagle noted that 
the “ovation for soprano, lasting several 
minutes, one of the greatest given any 
singer by a Tanglewood audience” and 
has appeared as “Bruennhilde” in an 
outdoor production of Die Walkuere at 


Red Rocks, Colorado [1957], where s)ie 
sang the Todesverkuendigung [Act I:] 
from a rock, 200 feet above the open- 
air auditorium. She has sung under te 
direction of such eminent conductors 4s 
Walter, Muench, Ormandy, Beechain, 
Mitropoulos, Monteux and Reiner. With 
all of this singing, studying and travell- 
ing, Miss Harshaw [Mrs. Oskar Eichn.] 
has run a house in Englewood, New 
Jersey, where she lives with her hus- 
band and two children [Oskar Jr. now 
an undergraduate at Yale and Margaret 
Jr. in the Public Schools of Englewood]. 
She is said to have stamina. Presumably 
not only vocal stamina is implied! 
What more is there to say about a 
person who has reached “the top” in 
our musical world? She has, of course, 
won her share of prizes from the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ first 
prize, to the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air in 1942. She did he 
serious vocal study under Mme. Schoen- 
Renee at Juilliard, and made the change 
from mezzo to soprano under the 
guidance of Gibner King. Her coaches 
at the Metropolitan remain the same 
from year to year and the great Flagstad 
herself has given her encouragement. 
She is a native of Philadelphia and is 
proud of being completely Americar 
trained. She has one of the largest 
operatic repertoires of any contempo- 
rary singer and is considered the out- 
standing Wagnerian soprano of today. 
It remains then, for all members oj 
NATS to be sure to be present on thi 
particular Sunday night, the 28th of. ~ 
December, to hear Marcaret Harsh? W 
and to remind themselves, again, of the. 
excellent results of American training” 
for American singers, in America, a1¢ 
to enjoy one of the “great” singers of 
our time. 
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“C” of the Hotel Commodore, di r¥ 
ing the 1958 N.A.T.S. Convention it t 
New York City, on the same floor 4 
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A rhapsody 


on our 1958 
New York 
convention ! 
re 
ct 


OPE) tte West Ballroom, will be an exhibit 
er musical materials. To date, more than 


t\ enty firms are represented and nego- 
wis ti:tions are under way with several 


,, ,more. Two rooms are already filled to 
7 cepacity and when the third room is 
out, the list of exhibitors must 
close. 

r hu "i Many of the firms represent more than 
one company, as they are often repre- 
sentatives for several European firms as 
‘Jwell as American publishers. Their 
| pscope is broad, historically, as well as 
stylistically and geographically. Their 
» .[Eprimary object is to serve us, as Ameri- 
can singing teachers and to furnish us 
ee with as wide a variety of vocal materials 
- re as we are willing to use. 
In addition to music publishers, the 
i ree Baldwin Piano Company is furnishing 
us with a seven-foot grand for use dur- 
ing the convention; Saxony Clothes will 
make sure that all males can be properly 
garbed if they wish to [and economical- 
ly, too]; Vocal Students Practice Aid 
cords may be heard and examples of 
new compositions from the Vocal 
po i Center’s Song of the Month Club may 
be viewed. Therefore, we have an 
obligation to look at the exhibitor’s ma- 
te ials in something more than a “what’s 
nev” manner. In this connection, let us 


choen- 
change 


overlook the publisher’s repre- 
bers off © ‘tative. Please refer to the listing on 


,.§th s page of some of our exhibitors. 
28th of! 2 convention program book not only 
lis s the exhibitors, but also their repre- 
se tatives. Get to know them; spend 
tin e with them at the convention. 
‘ollectively, they indicate an almost 
«xhaustable store of knowledge about 
ed ‘ions, translations, transposition, 
01 .pass, in print, out of print, grade of 
dif culty of both melody and accom- 
pai iment, authors of texts, varied 
‘B” axgpet ings of the same text, suitability to 
re, dure | articular occasion and other specific 
te 1s of information too numerous to 
eition. For example, Mrs. Clifford 
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[originally from Denver], who is usual- 
ly on duty behind the vocal counter in 
the retail department of G. Schirmer, 
has, at her fingertips or in her “little 
black book,” songs from most of the 
world vocal catalogues. A chance en- 
quiry—“Do you have some songs with 
poetry by Tennyson”—results in over 
225 settings; Emily Dickinson, over 100. 
An obscure 19th century lied will be 
characterized by—“It isn’t sung often, 
any more; a pity, a lovely melody; we 
haven’t had any copies since the War, 
but there is one in the 58th Street Mu- 
sic Library. As the song is out of print, 
you can have it photostated.” Other 
representatives have similar stores of 
knowledge, but, unless we, as teachers, 
tap that knowledge, it lies dormant. 

Before we arrive at a convention, we 
should write down or make a mental 
note of our needs. How many of us, in 
this coming Handel anniversary year, 
have consulted Mr. Cecil Selfridge’s 
article. “The Neglected Works of Han- 
del,” in our own December ’57 Bulletin 
and looked into Boosey’s extensive 
Handel collection for some new [to us] 
Handel material? How many of Douglas 
Moore’s songs do we know? Who pub- 
lishes them? Are we acquainted with 
the excellent collections edited by sev- 
eral of our own members? Do we have a 
good teaching collection for our young 
basses, each of whom has all of ten 
tones in his voice right now? 

Let’s remember to bring both pairs of 
glasses and those odd “jottings” on 
scraps of paper that we all have in the 
back of the desk drawer and refurbish 
our repertoires. Our requests don’t have 
to be obscure or esoteric. What beauty 
has been brought to many a beginning 
singer by Naylor’s “Child’s Carol” and 
Stanley Taylor’s “Sweet was the song” 
which the author found at Buffalo two 
years ago. Many more such songs await 
our discovery, so—‘“pack a sandwich” 
during the convention lunch hours and 
spend the time with the EXHIBITORS. 


a. pony RAIN NOR SLEET NOR SNOW 
AND ICE” need affect the mem- 
bers of NATS who register at the Com- 
modore on December 27th for the 1958 


Convention. Arriving by train from 
Boston, Hartford, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles or “Annaheim,” they 
step from their railway car on to a 
covered platform, pass through gigantic 
Grand Central Terminal on their way 
to the Commodore, completely under 
cover. 

Thanks to an elaborate system of 
underground passageways [Paris, take 
note] a person can go to the Biitmore 
or the Roosevelt in addition to the 
Commodore, the Chanin Building 
[Stouffer’s restaurant], Chrysler Build- 
ing [Schrafft’s], Greybar Building 
[ Janssen’s]; take the Subway to Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan, Bronx or Queens; 
wander thru innumerable shops from 
drug stores, florists, souvenirs and 
jewelry to luggage, clothing, millinery 
and shoes. One can have raw sea-food 
at the renowned Grand Central Oyster 
Bar, visit the barber shop, shoe-shine 
or beauty salon in the Commodore, stop 
at the Hotel Bar or Coffee Shop, send 
telegrams, pick up theatre tickets, in 
fact, speak of a “City-within-a-City” 
Here it is! 

People who drive in to New York 
from distances long or short, especially 
from the South, can unload luggage at 
the Commodore’s Depew Place Ramp 
[north on Park Avenue] have their car 
parked and never go outside again— 
unless they really want to. 

Speaking of driving—many of us have 
budget [money] troubles. The modern 
turnpikes and thru-ways mean. that, 
regardless of the weather, four people 
sharing the expenses of a car, can get 
to New York from distances of up to 
nearly 800 miles in 12 hours. In fact, the 
combination turnpikes in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
mean that the trip from Chicago to 
New York can be made in one day. 
The Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut thru-ways 
from New England, place that whole 
area within easy driving distance of 
New York. 

But whatever the means of travel 
[even Gertrude Tingley’s famous “Pogo 
Stick”], this Convention will be one 
big “flop” without an enthusiastic group 

[Please turn to page 30.] 


THREE ROOMS FILLED WITH EXHIBITS AND A CONVENTION TOO! WHEN HAVE 
YOU EVER HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO SEE AND HEAR SO MUCH SO CONVENIENTLY? 


Associated Music Publishers 
Baldwin Piano Company 
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International Music Co. 
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Vocal Students PAR 


YOU'LL HAVE TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION TO BRING YOURSELF UP-TO-DATE! 
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Research 


on Vocal Efficiency 


OICE TEACHERS solved long ago a problem that con- 

tinually plagues speech pathologists concerned with 
voice disorders. We voice therapists frequently are 
pressed to find a satisfactory goal for our clinical efforts. 
Usually we are more keenly aware of what a pleasant 
voice is not than of what it is. Accordingly, our goal is 
often negative. We strive to eliminate the undesirable 
pitch, loudness, or quality attributes. This approach pro- 
vides as much direction as would be given a taxi driver 
if he were asked to take his passenger any plate but 
where he was. When we do attempt to state a positive 
goal, we cast it in some vague form such as “good qual- 
ity” which has as many meanings as there are people 
using the term. 

Although you voice teachers may not always agree 
among yourselves as to the exact characteristics of a 
well-produced voice, nevertheless, you have specific con- 
cepts of how your students should sound. Following your 
lead, we undertook a research project recently to gather 
experimental evidence on the acoustic and physiological 


William H. Perkins 
Granville Sawyer 


Peggy Harrison 


characteristics of what we chose to call “efficient voic: 
production.” Our idea was to investigate a positive go:] 
for voice therapists with criteria to guide the clinician ia 
selecting auditory and kinesthetic characteristics by 
which an efficiently produced voice could be recognized. 
The criteria were: [1] the voice should be produced 
with a minimum of effort, [2] it should be maximally 
pleasant, and [3] it should yield a maximum of vocal e:- 
fect (this implies bigness and carrying power as op- 
posed to mere loudness). 

We then selected a type of voice production for males 
with low-pitched voices that seemed to meet the criteria. 
These voices had certain auditory and kinesthetic fea- 
tures in common when they were produced efficiently. 
The chief sensation was that of the throat being open 
and relaxed, feeling as cool and open and big as in a 
sigh, or as expanded as in the initial phase of a yawn. 
Other sensations were the feelings of effortlessness, of 
the voice coasting or floating on an air stream emanating 
from the depths of the chest, of unlimited pitch and vol- 


Figure 1: The sonogram in the lower half of the illustration on this page gives a picture of a male voice producing three vowels efficiently; the sonogram 
directly to the right on the opposite page is for the same voice produced inefficiently. Differences in harmonic structure can be seen through comparison of 
the figures. The acoustic analysis displayed above each sonogram is a line spectrum which gives a pic- CLegend for Figure 1 continued across the margin] 
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‘igure 2: The x-rays are for the same voice samples as the sonograms in 
:igure 1, but show only the efficient Cleft] and inefficient Cright] resonator 
djustments for the vowel Cul. Tubercle of the atlas Carrow] is on the same 
i-vel in both. Horizontal lines drawn from the hyoid bone [CH] and 
liryngeal sinus [S] show lower position in efficiently produced speaking voice. 


ume flexibility. Acoustically, the distinguishing quality 
was the life and vibrancy of the tone that seemed to 
taake it pulsate with vitality. Using these characteristics 
“S$ a guide we attempted to achieve as much similarity as 
possible in the voice production as a basis for investi- 
gating the acoustic characteristics and the resonator 
adjustments that are typically associated with an effi- 
ciently produced male voice. 

Briefly, the experiment was conducted as follows. 
Thirty-two males with low-pitched voices were in- 
structed in efficient and inefficient production of three 
test vowels [i], [a], and [u], (e, ah, 00). The subjects 
were allowed to produce these vowels inefficiently in 
any fashion, but they were trained until they could 
achieve the distinguishing auditory and kinesthetic fea- 
tures of vocal efficiency. They were then seated so that 
x-ray photographs of the sagittal section of the head and 
neck could be made simultaneously with a tape record- 
ing of each vowel produced efficiently and inefficiently. 

Next, we trained a panel of seven judges until they 


Figure 3: These x-rays are of another subject phonating the vowel Cul; 

efficient production on the left, inefficient production on the right. Notice 

in both Figure 2 and this one that greater opening between the teeth in- 
dicates that looseness of the jaw is correlated with efficiency. 


could discriminate accurately between voices produced 
efficiently and inefficiently. The judges then listened to 
the tape recordings of the male subjects arranged in ran- 
dom order. Each judge made an independent decision 
for each voice sample as to whether it was produced ef- 
ficiently or inefficiently. The judging panel agreed on 
their decisions about the voice samples of twenty-five 
of the thirty-two subjects. We then analyzed the x-ray 
photographs and voice samples of these twenty-five men. 

The purpose of the final stage of the study was to de- 
termine any physiological or acoustic bases for efficient 
voice production that could be found. The physiological 
analysis was limited to resonator adjustments in the re- 
gion of the laryngo-pharynx. The x-rays for each indi- 
vidual’s efficient and inefficient production of each vowel 
were compared using eleven measurements. [See Figure 
2]. The tubercle of the atlas was selected as a fixed point 
from which vertical measurements could be made to the 
esophagus, to the posterior and anterior points of the 
hyoid bone, and to the anterior point of the laryngeal si- 
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ture of the sound at a given instant. Amplitude is represented horizontally and frequency vertically with the lowest frequency at the top of the spectrum. The sono- 
g ams below the acoustic analyses also display frequency vertically, but time is represented horizontally and amplitude by the darkness of the tracings. Amplitude 
«nu be measured more accurately in line spectrums than in sonograms because difference’ in the darkness of tracings can only be estimated. 
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nus. Five other linear measurements and two area meas- 
urements were made. These included a horizontal and 
vertical measurement of the laryngeal sinus, the nar- 
rowest dimension of the laryngeal inlet into the supra- 
glottal cavity, the smallest distance between the posterior 
surface of the tongue and the pharyngeal wall, and the 
narrowest horizontal measurement of the trachea at the 
level of the seventh vertebra. The area measurements 
consisted of the supraglottal cavity area bounded by the 
true vocal folds, the aryepiglottic folds, and the epi- 
glottis; and the laryngo-pharyngeal cavity area extending 
from the laryngeal inlet up to the level of the inferior 
tip of the axis.” 

The acoustic analysis was accomplished with a sound 
spectrograph commonly called a sonograph. This machine 
yields a sonogram which displays energy density distri- 
butions in the frequency-time plane, or, more simply, a 
continuous picture of the sound heard over a brief period 
of time [See Figure 1]. Frequency of the energy is rep- 
resented in the vertical plane, time is represented hori- 
zontally, and intensity of the energy is shown by the de- 
gree of blackness of the stylus trace. The recordings of 
each subject’s efficiently and inefficiently produced 
vowels were analyzed for differences in fundamental fre- 
quency, in amplitudes and frequencies of formants 
(which are the peaks of energy in the sound), and in 
special pattern characteristics that could be detected in 
the sonograms.* 

We borrowed the singer’s concept of “the ring of the 
voice” as a point of departure for this research. Since the 
“ring” is a common denominator for all well-produced 
voices and is presumed to be the 2800 cycles per second 
resonance produced by the supraglottal cavity,‘ we rea- 
soned by analogy that the efficiently produced speaking 
voice should also have a common identifying characteris- 
tic with co ‘sistent acoustic and physiological bases. We 
knew from clinical experience that well-produced male 
speaking voices have a common denominator that could 
be better described as “vibrancy” than “ring.” The 
problem was to isolate it acoustically and to find the phy- 
siological basis. 

If the “ring” in the singing voice is attributed to a 
peak of energy at 2800 cycles per second, then we 
thought that the “vibrancy” of the speaking voice might 
also have an identifying energy peak. Therefore, we 
made our acoustic analysis of the fundamental and the 
formants. We found in studying the sonograms for any 
person that we could distinguish the efficient from the 
inefficient ones by casual inspection with ninety per cent 
accuracy, without knowing in advance which was which. 
Unfortunately, our task was not so simple when we tried 
to find what we saw that made such accurate sorting 
possible. 

We did discover that the fundamental frequency was 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS: William H. Perkins, Ph.D.; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech; Director of Clinical Services, Speech-Hearing Clinic, 
University of Southern California. 

Granville Sawyer, Ph.D.; Professor of Communications; Director, 
Communications Clinic, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University. 

Peggy Harrison, Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Speech and Theater; 
Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Southern Methodist University. 
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lower in all but three instances when the person was 
vocally efficient. This finding was not surprising, though, 
because efficient production involved less strain and thus 
provided an opportunity for a lower pitch. Moreover, we 
knew from clinical evidence that the identifying quality 
of vocal efficiency can be present in the same voice pro- 
duced at a high as well as at a low pitch, so we do not 
believe that the full explanation for vocal efficiency lies 
in the fundamental. 

Our study of the three lowest formants that determine 
vowel color [formants 1, 2, and 3] did not reveal any 
characteristics of efficiency. Statistical treatment of the 
data indicated that there were no consistent differences 
between the formant frequencies or the formant amplli- 
tudes of efficiently and inefficiently produced voices— 
with one exception. The amplitude of formant 1 was 
found to be greater with efficient production in slightly 
over half of the subjects. It occurred to us that the for- 
mants above the first three might hold the answer but 
we found seven, the highest number of all in an ineffi- 
cient voice sample. By and large, though, the highe: 
formants were associated with vocal efficiency. This was 
particularly true of formant 4 which was found in the 
majority of the voices produced most efficiently and ir 
relatively few voices produced quite inefficiently. 

An analysis was also made of harmonic registratior. 
patterns. We have not as yet dealt with these findings 
statistically, but the evidence that is available leads us 
to suspect that the answer we are seeking could well lie 
in this area. Two patterns which are illustrated in Figure 
1 were present, and suggest our direction for future re- 
search. One was a pattern of erratic harmonic registra- 
tion that was most frequently observed in inefficient 
samples; in other words, gaps were found in the distribu- 
tion of energy at the various frequencies. The other was 
a pattern of weak harmonic registration, particularly in 
the higher frequencies. These patterns were most often 
the clue to vocal inefficiency. Moreover, they correspond 
to the subjective impression of weakness in an inefficient- 
ly produced tone as compared with the vitality of effi- 
ciency. This weakness is not to be equated with softness 
or loudness but more with focus and projection. 

The physiological analysis was somewhat more re- 
vealing but it still did not yield a satisfactory answer to 
the riddle of the mechanism of voice quality. We investi- 
gated the laryngopharynx resonators with the thought 
that if the acoustic characteristic of vocal efficiency is a 
peak of energy at some frequency, such as the “280) 
cycle per second ring,” then such an energy peak could 
probably be attributed to a resonator adjustment. As ‘t 
turned out, formant differences of frequency or ampl- 
tude did not provide consistent clues to efficiency, so th2 
resonator changes we did find can be interpreted in var - 
ous ways. 

The most significant differences between efficient an] 
inefficient production were in the vertical measuremen‘s 
of the pharynx. Efficiency is associated with a tendency 
toward increased length of the pharyngeal cavity, whic 
implies a low position of the larynx. The difference in 
vertical measurements can be seen in Figure 2. Hov- 
ever, some of the grossly inefficient productions appa - 
ently resulted from exaggerated lowering of the laryn«. 
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The other finding of significance was a tendency toward 
increased size of the laryngo-pharynx, oropharynx and, to 
a lesser extent, of the supraglottal cavity. None of the 
other measurements yielded consistent differences be- 
tween efficiently and inefficiently produced voices. 

These physiological results are more suggestive than 
definitive. In the first place, the tendency for vertical di- 
tmensions of the pharynx to increase for efficient voice 
production may be significant primarily because it makes 
« better positioning of the laryngeal structure for phona- 
tion. On the other hand, the increase in length may be 
chiefly significant because of the effect it has on resonat- 
ing characteristics, either as the cavity functions as a 
Unit or as it functions in a coupled relation to other cav- 
i ies. 

Secondly, the tendency for the cavity area measure- 
rents to increase may be simply a result of the increased 
\ertical measurement. If the major importance of length 
les in its effect on resonating cavities, then it does not 
riatter whether the increased size of the cavity is due to 
l-ngth or not, because it is the size of the cavity that is 
e fecting resonance characteristics, not length per se. 
Fut if the increased length is important because of its 
E sitioning of laryngeal structures, then area measure- 
rn ents may be more or less inconsequential. 

Finally, although increased vertical and area measure- 
nents of the pharynx generally accompany vocal effi- 
cency, there are still no extreme adjustments that ap- 
p:ar to be ideal. For example, increase in length will not 
aitomatically result in vocal efficiency, but efficiency 
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may result from an increase in length to a certain point 
or in combination with other characteristics. Our find- 
ings suggest the possibility that there may be a relatively 
low point in the positioning of the larynx at which the 
musculature is not entirely relaxed nor is it in the least 
strained but at which it possesses a certain degree of to- 
nus that is essential to the efficiently produced voice. 
A final point that will probably be of interest to most 
voice teachers was noticed after the experiment was 
completed. While comparing the x-rays for efficient and 
inefficient production we noticed that the jaw seemed to 
hang looser for vocal efficiency. We measured the gap 
between the upper and lower front teeth in sixty-one 
pairs of x-rays and found that in forty of these the gap 
was greater under efficient conditions, in five the gap was 
equal, and in sixteen it was smaller. This evidence does 
not constitute conclusive proof that opening the mouth 
or loosening the jaw will yield vocal efficiency, but it is 
most suggestive that this time-honored precept of voice 
teachers is supported by objective research findings.tt 


1. Perkins, WittiaM H., “The Challenge of Functional Disorders of 
Voice,” in Travis, Lee ‘“‘Handbook of Speech Pathology,’ Appleton Century 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1957. 

a HARRISON, Peccy, “An Experimental Study by X-Ray Analysis of Some 
Resonator Adjustments in Efficient and Inefficient Voice Production in Low- 
Pitched Male Voices,’ unpublished doctor's dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1957. 

3. SAWYER, GRANVILLE, “An Experimental Study of Perceived Differences in 
Efficient and Inefficient Voice Production in Low-Pitched Male Voices by 
Acoustic Spectrography,” unpublished dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1957. 

4. BARTHOLOMEW, Witmer T., “Acoustics of Music,’ Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1942, pp. 145-147; VeENNARD, WILLIAM, “‘Some Implications of the 
Husson Research,’ The Bulletin, National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Volume III, No. 3, February 15, 1957. 
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As we approach another holiday season, 
the members of THE BULLETIN family 
want to take this opportunity to wish its 
readers a period of refreshment and happy 
reunion with their loved ones. May the 
coming year be one of fulfillment for your 
fondest hopes and dreams. As for us, we have one wish 
left over for 1958. There’s nothing that we’d enjoy more 
than welcoming you to the Convention of the Decade on 
December 27th in New York City at the Commodore. 
We would get to know you better during the next few 
days, and “Auld Lang Syne” on the 30th would take 
on new meaning for all of us. See you there! 


GIFTING TIME 


Helen Huls wants to remind you that this is the time 
of the year to translate generous impulses into gift sub- 
scriptions to THE BuLLeTIn. Surely, your list includes a 
fine student and/or a friend—a novice in teaching the art 
of singing, who needs and will appreciate THE BULLETIN. 

Send your list of names, addresses and subscription 
fees to Helen Huls, Circulation Manager, The Bulletin, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. She'll 
take it from there! 


ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE 


The Maine Chapter seems to be headed toward a 
tradition. Again, this year, they observed a “Day at the 
Opera,” in Kennebunkport, Maine for a double bill 
and nod to contemporary American opera: Menotti’s 
Medium and Douglas Moore’s Gallantry. 

The management made it possible for NATS members 
to attend at group rates. The day included rehearsals of 
the next two works to be presented: “Kiss Me, Kate” 
and “Lakme.” Most of our members arrived in time for 
lunch, and attended the rehearsals as well as the gala 
performances in the evening. A local resort hotel con- 
tributed to the occasion with a fine dinner in the evening 
at prices that all could afford. This is especially signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the Arundel Theatre is a 
community project. 

The theatre was founded in 1947 by Wesley Boynton 
and Morse Haithwaite. From 1947 through 1952, the 
Kennebunkport Town Hall was rented for performances. 
It wasn’t long until the size of the movement dictated 
the necessity for a permanent home. One hundred fifty 
individuals and business houses subscribed to a $35,000 
bond issue. To date, more than a third of this sum has 
been amortized. 

In 1951, Arundel Opera Theatre was granted a State of 


‘Maine Charter; later the name was amended to include 


“Academy of Performing and Related Arts.” The pur- 
pose of the organization is to train young artists through 
practical experience of “doing.” A staff of highly quali- 
fied instructors are engaged from leading universities 
and colleges to direct the activities of classes in dance 
make-up, diction, characterizations, performance tech- 
nics and stage crafts. 

The thing that impressed the most of us was the faci 
that it was an admirable proving ground for the young 
new and inexperienced talent to gain routine in wha 
is for all intent and purposes—a professional theatre 
They prepare a new bill each week under condition: 
that would tax a veteran in this area. [Lewis Niven] 


FAMILIAR FACES IN NEW PLACES 


It is difficult to realize that approximately one-sixtl 
of our membership changed residence in 1958. This no- 
madism, in itself, need not cause the Registrar, the Treas- 
urer, the Secretary, or the Assistant-to-the-Editor con- 
cern, but the failure of this segment of the NATS popu. 
lation to make changes of address a matter of official re 
cord involves these officials in an endless letter chain tha 
could be avoided if the thoughtless ones were more con- 
siderate of their colleagues. 

According to the organization’s By-laws, it is the 
fixed responsibility of a member to notify the Nationa! 
Secretary, Hadley Crawford, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, of all address changes. Such notification should 
take place at least five weeks prior to the effective date 
of change. If an individual neglects this aspect, there is 
nothing to prevent him from forwarding a carbon copy 
of his change to ANNEMARIE GERTS, DEPAuL UNIVERSI- 
ty, 25 E. Jackson Btivp., Cuicaco, at the same time he 
notifies the secretary. Thank you for your cooperation 
in this matter! 


AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS 


Before signing off, it is fitting to call attention to those 
who have patronized THE BULLETIN during 1958: Arty’s 
Music Center; Associated Music Publishers; Augsburg 
Publishing House; Belwin; Whitney Blake Music Pub- 
lishers; Boosey & Hawkes; The Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild; Elkan-Vogel Company; Emergent Voice; CG. 
Ricordi & Company; McLaughlin & Reilly Company; F. 
B. Moore Company; The Singer’s Art; Study Abroard; 
Strogin; Valley Music Press; Vantage Press; and Sax- 
ony Clothes. 

Many purchased space in several issues in their effort 
to serve the members of NATS. Since they have gone t) 
considerable expense to afford you the convenience cf 
making your purchases without going outside your 
home, it is hoped that you turn to the pages of THE But- 
LETIN often. If you are in the market for formal wear t2 
outfit your glee club, consult the pages of THE BuLLETIN. 
If your choir is in need of new robes, turn to the pages 
of THE BuLLeTIN. The material listing of new musc 
and books is unlimited. In fact, if it’s even a summer 
in Europe—that information is also in THE BuLLETI’. 
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A Message 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS LIBRARY 


from the President 


\JNHE SIGNIFICANT and extensive field of knowledge of 

which song literature is composed should impel each 
NATS member to re-evaluate the function and variety 
f his repertoire assignments and to know their cultural 
»ackgrounds. A more mature artistry demands that in- 
struction consist not only of preparation for adequate 
‘rocal techniques, but also provision for enlightening and 
jructifying experiences through the media of varied cate- 
yories of song literature. 

Conscientious and competent teachers generally have 
every intention of assigning appropriate and varied re- 
pertoire. Too frequently, however, examinations of ad- 
vanced students’ revertoire sheets disclose preponde- 
‘ances of one cr twe categories to the exclusion of ad- 
ditional ones which might be of great vocal challenge 
and educational consequence. 

Let us explore a hypothetical case of a student who 
had special talent for folk-song singing and interpreting 
the vocal music of the period of German Romanticism. 
The teacher, in recognition of this special talent, assigned 
the student’s entire repertoire from these two categories. 
To the student’s delight, and great satisfaction of the 
ieacher, his success as an interpreter led to an important 
audition before a group of discerning judges. What was 
the outcome? The student, although having a technically 
well-trained voice, had not matured sufficiently nor had 
he the well-balanced repertoire which was expected 
from a singer of his years of study. He failed the audition. 

A list of categories of song literature at each teacher’s 
disposal may enable him to become more discerning as 
to the components of an adequate and well-balanced re- 
pertoire. If certain deficiencies in musical or language 
skills exist in a few of our students, it is not necessary 
or even appropriate to assign literature from all the 
categories which follow until such deficiencies have been 
removed. 

Following is a list of categories of repertoire with a 
few of the representative composers: Folksongs of the 
world present an almost unlimited source of materials; 
the Middle American Period, 1850-1938, with the music 
cf George Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Arthur Foote, 
Charles Griffes, Sidney Homer and Richard Hageman; 
the Early Italian Period, with the songs of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Alessandro Stradella, Antonio Caldara and 
Giulio Caccini; the Early English Period, with the music 
cf John Dowland, Thomas Campion, Francis Pilkington 
end Philip Rosseter; the period of Classicism, being rep- 
resented by the songs of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; 
tie period of German Romanticism, with the songs of 
T'ranz Schubert, Robert Schumann, Johannes Brahms, 
and Hugo Wolf; the music of the French Composers, 
César Franck, Jules Massenet, Claude Debussy, Gabriel 
F'auré and Maurice Ravel; the Oratorio, with the music 
cf Mendelssohn, Johann S. Bach and Handel; Russian 
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Composers, with the music of Alexander Borodin, Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff, Peter Tchaikowsky and Modest 
Moussorgsky; Operatic Arias and Scenes, with the mu- 
sic of Gounod, Verdi, Thomas and Mozart; Musical 
Shows, with the music of Sigmund Romberg, Richard 
Rogers, Victor Herbert and George Gershwin; the Con- 
temporary American music of Samuel Barber, Celius 
Dougherty, David Diamond, Theodor Chanler, John 
Duke and Norman Dello Joio; the Sacred Solo, with 
music of Charles MacDermid, Eric Thiman and Antonin 
Dvorak; the Modern English songs of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, Peter Warlock, Roger Quilter, Arnold Bax and 
John Ireland; Songs from the North, with the music of 
Edvard Grieg, Halfdan Kjerulf and Jan Sibelius. 

A talented student of the author was assigned several 
songs of Edvard Grieg with instructions to acquaint her- 
self with the composer’s life and the cultural back- 
grounds of Norway and Sweden. As her study pro- 
gressed, she became engrossed with the project to the 
extent that her interpretations developed amazingly in 
sincerity, vitality and authority. This, I believe, was one 
of the outcomes of the knowledge obtained and the 
emotions aroused through a thorough study of cultural 
backgrounds. 

The proper use of the word culture, cultural and accul- 
turation present interesting problems in semantics. Cul- 
ture used in the familiar educational sense may be de- 
ned as improvement, refinement, development, or the 
training of the emotions, manners and tastes. The culture 
of an individual is the measure of his growth. Culture in 
the sense with which the burden of this article is con- 
cerned means the sum total of knowledge, skill, insight, 
attitude, and the ways of doing which have been created 
by the minds of man. It is the great treasure of intellectu- 
al goods and “feelings” which have been accumulated in 
the adventure of living. Our cultural background, then, 
may be called our social heredity. Acculturation—“con- 
ditioning to unfamiliar cultural patterns” becomes the 
concern of voice educators. 

During the past year one of the voice majors at our 
institution had the good fortune of winning a scholar- 
ship for advanced study in Europe. Through his ability 
to condition himself to unfamiliar cultural patterns of in- 
struction, social customs, tastes and attitudes as well as 
learning new languages, the student returned to school 
this autumn, a finer artist. That he had experienced 
acculturation to a marked degree was obvious. 

In these days of closer scrutiny of the syllabi of sub- 
ject matter, the profession of teaching singing is rapidly 
becoming aware of the great possibilities for develop- 
ment in General Education through the poetry and mu- 
sic of vocal literature. That all NATS members may 
choose to implement their instruction through this re- 
warding pattern is the hope.tt [Dale V. Gilliland] 
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I am delighted to have this op- 
portunity, through the medium of 
this section of The Bulletin, to greet 
all the officers and members of our 
local chapters. I read with pleasure 
and enthusiasm the accounts of chap- 
ter activities in all sections of the 
country and cannot refrain from wish- 
ing that I might be with you in person 
to enjoy these stimulating and en- 
joyable meetings. 


I am happy also to be able in this 
way to thank you for your co-opera- 
tion in filling out and returning to me 
the questionnaire that was sent to 
you in August. There are still ten 
Chapters to be heard from, but I am 
confident that these will report very 
soon. It is essential to have all these 
reports if correct conclusions are to 
be drawn and the promised results 
passed along to you. 


President Gilliland and the entire 
corps of your national officers are 
anxious to make this a banner year 
in chapter activity and with this in 
mind have set up this office of Co- 
ordinator of Chapters to which I have 
been appointed. While there is no 
desire or intention on our part to 
interfere in the successful local man- 
agement of chapters, since it is their 
right and prerogative to function 
autonomously within the framework 
of the National Constitution and By- 
laws, it is our sincere desire to be 
helpful in every possible way and 
with the advantage of an over all 
view of chapter activity to so co- 
ordinate our various projects and 
purposes that through co-operation 
between chapters and chapter officers 
we might be mutually benefitted. 


At the present moment, much work 
and planning is in progress to insure 
an outstanding annual convention in 
New York City. One session on the 
convention program will feature a 
discussion relating to our local chap- 
ters. There will be a meeting also of 
Chapter Presidents, their representa- 
tives and others who are interested 
in this part of our activity. We urge 
you, first of all, to attend the conven- 
tion and naturally that will mean 
your presence at the two meetings 
mentioned above. 


It is my personal conviction that 
our local chapters are the organiza- 
tions through and by which may be 
felt, throughout the length and 
breadth of our nation and across the 
border into our sister country the 
very heartbeat of the purpose and 
spirit of NATS. As we carry on our 
work this year, may we be conscious 
of the high place we hold and put 
forth the thought, energy and en- 
thusiasm worthy of our position. 


Sincere greetings to you all. Let’s 
meet for a chat in New York! [E. Clif- 
ford Toren, Co-ordinator of Chap- 
ters] 
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BLACKHAWK 


Our chapter [Rock Island, Moline 
and Davenport] held a meeting on Sun- 
day aiternoon, October 12th, at Larson 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Illinois. Invita- 
tions had been sent previously to all 
NATS members within a radius of 100 
miles as well as letters containing the 
outline of the afternoon program. 

Dr. Richard DeYoung was the guest 
speaker, and he told us about his book, 
giving a resumé of some of its contents. 
This was very much enjoyed. After this 
part of the program, he listened to the 
singing of four students, giving each 
some pointers on what each one should 
or should not do. 

At 6:00 p.m., a delicious smérgias- 
bord was served at the House on the 
Hill, with Augustana College as host. 
Blackhawk Chapter is sorry that every- 
one invited could not attend since the 
afternoon had been a very profitable 
one. [Esther J. Malmrose] 


BOSTON 


Some say that there is no such thing 
as an equinoxial storm, but whatever it 
was it hit this sea-board city with a 
roaring nor’easter on Sunday, October 
26th, the date of our first chapter meet- 
ing of the season. About fifty hardy 
souls braved the elements—one from 
New Hampshire, one from Providence, 
R.I.—and they were well rewarded. Our 
subject for the afternoon was “Fwnda- 
mentals of Music the Voice Student 
Must Know,” and we had a panel of 
three men to get the ball rolling and to 
encourage everyone to express his opin- 
ion on the subject. The panel consisted 
of Theodore Carreiro, Rudolph Jansen- 
LaPalme and Frank Terminello with 
James Houghton as moderator. 

Mr. Carreiro explained to us his ap- 
proach to a new pupil and his means of 
determining his musical knowledge if 
any. He followed this with a demonstra- 
tion of his methods of helping the pupil 
to obtain some knowledge of funda- 
mentals. 

Mr. Jansen-LaPalme felt that he got 
his best results by teaching fundamen- 
tals of piano. 

Mr. Terminello, feeling that these first 
stages of music training should have 
been reached in early years in the pub- 
lic schools, had done quite a bit of re- 
search on why the results seem so un- 
satisfactory. He found that the ideals 
in music education are high, but that 
owing to limited time and often to the 
unwillingness or to the inability to co- 
operate on the part of the room teacher, 


these high ideals are seldom attained! 

There were questions and discussion 
from the floor, bringing up such points 
as the difference between sight-reading 
and sight-singing; the fact that English 
children are far better drilled than ours, 
and that solfeggio is not an easily 
learned subject and can only be hriefly 
touched in the voice studio. All were 
agreed, however, that the pupil must 
somehow obtain knowledge of the basic 
principles upon which music is built— 
piano study, classes in sight-singing if 
possible or whatever help we can give. 
Dr. Houghton summarized these ideas, 
and touched upon the deeper and more 
spiritual aspect of the fundamentals of 
music. 

This was our first meeting in our new 
headquarters, The Adult Education 
Center, 5 Commonwealth Avenue in 
Boston. At the tea following the meet- 
ing, all agreed that the lovely ballroom 
and dining room formed a perfect set- 
ting for our future activities. [Gertrude 
Tingley ] 

CHICAGO 

The chapter held its first regular 
meeting of the season on the evening of 
October 20th in the studio of Julia Le- 
Vine, Fine Arts Building. It was excep- 
tionally well attended. 

The program of the occasion, provided 
by our new program chairman, Freda 
Draper; proved both stimulating and in- 
formative. A first-hand account of the 
recent California workshop which em- 
phasized the theme, “Public Perform- 
ance Opportunities,” was presented by 
Richard DeYoung, himself a member of 
that outstanding workshop faculty. 

A business meeting followed in which 
plans were further developed regarding 
the Central Region convention to be 
held in Chicago on November 14-15 in 
connection with the Student and Sing- 


er-of-the-Year Regional contests. 
[Maxine Stroup] 


KANSAS CITY AREA 


The chapter held its first meeting of 
the year at William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Mo. This was the chapter’s first 
experience with a dinner meeting and 
in a locale outside of Kansas City 
proper. The geographical area covered 
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by the chapter causes problems in meet- 
ing attendance since it is approximate- 
ly 62,500 square miles in size. The exe- 
cutive committee has developed a pro- 
gram of meetings, geographically dis- 
tributed, to permit most of the mem- 
bership to attend at least one meeting 
near their homes. 

The program of the first meeting in- 
cluded selections by the William Jewell 
College A Cappella Choir and student 
soloists. An excellent address on vocal 
oedagogy was delivered by National 
Secretary Hadley Crawfordd. The ad- 
dress stimulated a pleasant round-the- 
table discussion, and the meeting was 
adjourned reluctantly. 

The second dinner meeting of the 
year was held at Haag Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. The meeting was 
one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the chapter both in attendance 
and enthusiasm. After the dinner and 
business meeting in the cafeteria, the 
group adjourned to Haag Hall Audi- 
torium for one of its most constructive 
programs of the year—an artist-student 
recital. 

Members were requested to present 
one of their soloists or a group in one 
selection. Several duets and a sextet 
were presented as well as solos. Stu- 
dents performing ranged from high 
school to mid-thirties in age and from 
one to several years of studying. The 
selections presented varied from “It was 
a lover and his lass” by Walthew to 
“Ah, fors’é lui” from La Traviata. For 
some teachers, it was a first experience 
in this kind of thing; for others, it was 
a continuation of an excellent educa- 
‘ional device for themselves and their 
students. Audience response and sym- 
yathy were exceedingly encouraging. 
The program was made available to the 
sublic. There were approximately 100 
n attendance. The program was under 
the efficient direction of Vice-President 
William Guthrie. [Henry L. Cady] 


NEW JERSEY 


The Fall Meeting was hela on Octo- 
yer 4, 1958, at the home of the Presi- 
lent, Jean Ludman. Dessert was served. 

There were 30 members and guests 


resent. Among those invited was the 


‘oung tenor, Gerald Carpenter, who 
.cted as subject of a demonstration les- 
‘on taught by Dolph Swing at the work- 
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shop held at the University of Connecti- 
cut last August. 

Samuel Peck, chairman for the eve- 
ning, presented a panel discussion, 
“Principles, Practices, and Procedures 
in Voice Teaching.” Members of the 
panel were: C. Scripps Beebee, Bruce 
Campbell, Catherine Eastment, Eleanor 
Eberhardt, Donald Gage, Florence 
Kearney, Lotte Keitel and Dorothy 
Schneider. 

Some of the aspects of voice teach- 
ing under discussion were: breathing; 
phonation; interpretation; comparison of 
techniques used for child vs. the adult 
beginner; and voice class techniques. 
Bringing the discussion to a close, Don- 
ald Gage, who has just returned from 
Europe, mentioned artistic opportuni- 
ties for American students abroad—with 
emphasis on those in Italy. 

One of our members, Rev. Eugene 
Schwartz, O.S.B., is studying at Augs- 
burg, Germany, this year. Part of his 
stay is supported by a Fulbright Schol- 
arship. Cards of greetings have been re- 
ceived from him, but they arrived too 
late to be read at the meeting. 

It was decided to omit the January 
meeting this year, so that we could par- 
ticipate more fully in the national con- 
vention. The chapter will maintain a 
suite at the Hotel Commodore for use of 
members during the convention. 

On March 14, 1959, we are planning to 
present pupils of our members in reci- 
tal. This recital will take place in the 
new Music Room at Clifford Scott High 
School, East Orange. The members of 
the committee in charge are; Dorothy 
I. Schneider, Chairman; Jean Ludman; 
and C. Scripps Beebee. [Emily Gunn 


NEW YORK 


The first meeting of the 1958-59 sea- 
son was held at the studio of President 
Dolf Swing, October 14, 1958. Study 
group topics and speakers were dis- 
cussed at length. A delightful program 
followed with the eminent past-presi- 
dent of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Lewis Elmer, and Christina Cha, 
lovely Korean singer. 

Dr. Elmer spoke of the inter-relation- 
ship between singing teachers and or- 
ganists, and delighted those present 
with his reminiscences of eminent cler- 
gy musicians, voice teachers, choir mas- 
ters and singers of two continents. 
Christina Cha, garbed in her native 
costume, charmed those present with 
her lovely singing of Japanese and 
Korean songs. There were a number of 
interested inquiries into custom and 
background. [Lila LeeRoy] 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


The season opened, September 28th, 
in the apartment of Leroy Lewis, the 
new president. Jane Stone was appoint- 
ed program chairman for the year. It 
was agreed that we take a quarter-page 
ad in the convention program. The dates 
for all recitals [4 this year, instead of 
the usual two] in Barker Hall already 
were arranged by the program chair- 
man. The president reasserted his de- 
termination to work for complete co- 
ordination and to persuade the some- 
time members to become every-time 
members. Plans for ensemble work were 
urged by many, and the president prom- 
ised that a complete outline with 
dates, places, etc. would be sent to all 
members for the entire year in advance. 
The first recital of the season was held 
at Barker Hall, Sunday, October 5th, a 
most satisfying one—all pupils of Le- 
= Hood] 


1958- 1959 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1958-1959 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


VotumME XV, No. 3 
XV, No. 4 
Vo.tumE XVI, No. 1 
VotumeE XVI, No. 2 


Deadline 


January 10, 1959 
Aprit 10, 1959 
AvucustT 27, 1959 
OctToser 27, 1959 


Publication Date 


Fesruary 15, 1959 
May 15, 1959 
Octoser 1, 1959 
DEcEMBER 1, 1959 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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LEE HARDY 


a Is AN Italian proverb which 
states, “He who knows how to 
breathe well and to pronounce well 
knows how to sing well.” This is ob- 
viously an oversimplification, but it 
does point up the importance of prop- 
er diction and proper breathing in 
the technique of singing. It is my 
purpose in this article to review the 
basic facts of the physiology of 
breathing for vocal production, not 
so much to influence anyone’s man- 
ner of teaching as to provide back- 
ground knowledge which may serve 
to satisfy the curiosity of any who are 
interested in discovering why their 
teaching methods are successful. 

Breathing serves two purposes. 
Firstly, it furnishes oxygen for the 
life processes within the cells of the 
body. Secondly, the breath is the 
motor power which activates the vi- 
brator in singing and speaking. We 
are all aware that, regardless of the 
natural periodicity which researchers 
have recently discovered in the vocal 
bands, vocalization does not occur 
unless breath pressure is supplied to 
the vocal valve. Breathing for sing- 
ing requires us to supply breath pres- 
sure in adequate degree and with 
proper control. 

How do we breathe? Breathing is 
the result of a reflex muscular ac- 
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tivity which alternately increases and 
decreases the size of the chest cavity. 
When the chest cavity is made larger 
the Weight of the air about us forces 
air into the lungs to occupy the addi- 
tional space. When the cavity is made 
smaller, air is forced out. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
principle of muscular action. Muscles 
act in only one way—by contracting. 
There is something in muscle chem- 
istry which enables the muscle cells 
to make themselves shorter and 
thicker, and this is the way they do 
their work. When they finish working 


they relax, but in relaxing no work 
is done. A muscle cannot push. All it 
can do is pull. Hence, in order to 
manage for motion in opposite direc- 
tions, nature has provided muscles in 
opposing sets. The biceps bends the 
arm, the triceps straightens it again. 
In breathing we have one set or sys- 
tem of muscles to enlarge the chest 
cavity and another to make it small- 
er. The lungs, themselves, are not 
made of muscular material, but only 
expand and collapse with the vary- 
ing size of the chest cavity. 

The chest cavity is enclosed by the 
spinal column, the twelve pairs of 
ribs, the sternum [breast bone], and 
the costal cartilages, which attach the 
ribs to the sternum. The floor of the 
chest cavity is that oft-mentioned 
and much-misunderstood muscle, the 
diaphragm. In this regard, many 
teachers have been known to give in- 
structions to their students which no 
one could very well carry out. Put 
your hand on your diaphragm! The 
diaphragm is not an external muscle. 
It lies entirely within the body. You 
can feel the action of the diaphragm 
from the outside, but you cannot very 
well put your hand on it. 

The floor formed by the diaphragm 
is neither flat nor level. It is dome- 
shaped. Even when it is flattened as 


much as it ever becomes in inhala- 
tion, it is still dome-shaped. The ori- 
gins [stationary ends] of the muscle 
fibers of the diaphragm are around 
the inside of the body cavity. They 
are attached in front of the xiphoid 
process [tip of the sternum], to the 
cartilages of the lower six ribs, to the 
lowest pair of ribs, and at the back, 
to the first three lumbar vertebrae. 
Since the lumbar vertebrae are in the 
small of the back, it is evident that 
the diaphragm slants downward con- 
siderably from front to back. The 
low dorsal attachment is one of the 


reasons why some expansion can be 
felt rather low in the back upon full 
inhalation. 

The muscle fibers of the diaphragm 
extend radially from their points of 
origin toward the center of the body, 
where they have their insertions 
[movable ends] in the central ten- 
don. When the fibers contract, they 
draw the center of the dome down- 
ward, increasing the vertical dimen- 
sion of the chest cavity. Now, this 
is all the diaphragm ever does, be- 
cause it is all it can do. It cannot 
exert any energy upward. When you 
exhale, the diaphragm doesn’t push 
the air out. Remember that a muscle 
can act in only one direction. When 
you exhale, the set of muscles oppos- 
ing the diaphragm does the work. 
Consequently, the diaphragm does 
not support breath or tone. What it 
does is to hold against the muscles of 
exhalation so that they will act 
steadily as they lift the breath out. 
So it is proper to say that we steady 
the tone with the diaphragm, but it 
is wrong to say that we support the 
tone with it. 

The ribs are attached to the verte- 
brae by means of points which per- 
mit them to be raised outward, thus 
increasing the lateral dimension of 
the chest cavity. The ribs are raisec 
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thiefly by two sets of muscles, the 
»xternal and the internal intercostals. 
[he external intercostals originate at 
the spine and the posterior portions 
of the ribs and extend downward 
and forward to be inserted in the 
iext ribs below. The internal inter- 
:ostals have their origins at the stern- 
im and the costal cartilages and ex- 
end downward and backward to the 
ext ribs below, crossing the external 
nuscles. Both sets help to elevate the 
‘ibs. They are the most important 
thest muscles used in singing, but 
hey are useful not so much in the 


breathing process as in keeping the 
chest in the elevated position which 
is most advantageous in vocal pro- 
duction. 

Now, let us consider the muscles of 
exhalation. Since we wish the chest 
io remain in an elevated position we 
cannot look for muscles of exhalation 
in that area. We find them instead 
in the abdominal walls. 

There are four sets of abdominal 
muscles which together serve as the 
muscles of exhalation. The external 
oblique and the internal oblique mus- 
cles are the abdominal counterparts 
of the two sets of intercostal muscles. 
‘Their origins are at the pelvic girdle 
and they cross each other obliquely 
io be inserted in the lowest eight 
pairs of ribs. The rectus abdominis 
mnuscle extends from the pelvis up 
‘he front of the abdomen and at- 
‘aches to the sternum and the fifth, 
‘ixth and seventh costal cartilages. 
‘These three sets of muscles act in 
“pposition to the intercostals and give 
firmness to the abdominal walls. The 
jourth set are the transversus ab- 
Jominis muscles. They arise from the 
‘pinal column, the pelvis and the 
‘ower ribs and are inserted upon 
‘hemselves at the linea alba, or mid- 
‘ine of the ventral abdominal wall. 
“he transversus muscles have the 
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greatest part in decreasing the size 
of the abdominal cavity, and conse- 
quently are very important in ex- 
halation. 

When inhalation begins, the ab- 
dominal muscles must be in a rela- 
tively relaxed state. As the dia- 
phragm contracts downward the 
abdominal organs—the stomach, the 
intestines, the liver and others—are 
pushed downward and outward, 
causing expansion of the flexible ab- 
dominal walls. Upon exhalation the 
abdominal muscles reverse the ac- 
tion, forcing the abdominal organs 
upward against the diaphragm. This 
reduces the size of the chest cavity 
and provides the breath pressure 
necessary for singing and speaking. 
The diaphragm, as previously men- 
tioned, exerts energy against the ac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles in 
such a way as to give steadiness to 
the action and provide much of what 
we call breath control. 

In the process of singing, one area 
of the abdominal wall is particularly 
active. This area is just below the tip 
of the sternum, and is called the 
epigastrium. Some writers refer to 


the epigastrium as the “breathing 


muscle,” but that is not quite correct. 
It has no part in inhalation, and the 
greater part of exhalation is accomp- 
lished by the work of the lower ab- 
dominals. The epigastrium merely 
reflects their action. When one in- 
hales suddenly, it bounces outward. 
When one exhales suddenly, it 
bounces outward. This is because 
when pressure is placed upon the 
contents of the abdomen, which are 
greatly liquid and hence practically 
incompressible, they have to go some- 
where, so they press outward at the 
spot of least resistance. Hence, the 
bouncing epigastrium. Some teachers 
place a great deal of store in the 
bouncing of the epigastrium in the 
teaching of breathing, but they must 
remember that it guarantees nothing 
as to the direction the breath is mov- 
ing. Sudden action of either the dia- 
phragm or the abdominal muscles can 
cause the epigastrium to bounce, and 
it is even possible to bounce it with- 
out any movement of the breath at 
all. 

It is possible to have a number of 
types of breathing, depending upon 
the musculature used. I shall de- 
scribe four types in some detail. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He received his B.A. 
from Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa; his Mus. Ed. B. from American Con- 
servatory, Chicago; and his Mus. M. from the 
Eastman School of Music. 

A lyric baritone, his professional singing has 
been devoted, for the most part, to oratorio 
and the church. 

His teaching activity has taken him to State 
Normal School and Industrial College, Ellen- 
dale, North Dakota; University of Wichita; and 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 
He is the immediate past-president of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of NATS. 


Firstly, let us consider upper chest, 
or clavicular, breathing. This type 
does not require the use of the dia- 
phragm. The chest and the shoulders 
are lifted, and this activity provides 
all the expansion used in this type of 
breathing. It is quite superficial, and 
it is used habitually by many people 
who have not had training in singing 
or speaking, but only when they are 
relatively inactive. It does not afford 
a great enough supply of oxygen for 
productive physical activity. It is un- 
suited for vocal production, both be- 
cause the breath supply is too 
limited, and because there is not the 
facility for the necessary control. 
Since exhalation results from the fall- 
ing of the chest and shoulders, the 
breath is literally squeezed out in- 
stead of being lifted to the valve, and 
there is no steadying action from the 
diaphragm, nor from any other 
source. 

The second type of breathing may 
be called “pancostal,” because the en- 
tire chest capacity is used. Pancostal 
breathing gives the greatest capacity 
of any type. It is used by nature in 
replenishing the oxygen supply in 
cases of dire necessity, as when an 
athlete has just finished a hard race. 
In this case the action is entirely re- 
flex. The chest and shoulders heave 
uncontrolledly. The abdominal mus- 
cles must be fully relaxed to free the 
lower ribs for their greatest possible 
expansion, and the abdomen is drawn 
inward rather than expanded upon 
inhalation. 

Chest breathing has been called 
“the breath of exhaustion.” Neither 
type of chest breathing is suitable for 
vocal production. The chest cannot 
maintain the elevated position needed 


for good control. Further, many of 
[Please turn the page.] 
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the muscles of the upper chest are at- 
tached to the structures of the neck 
and throat, including the larynx. Use 
of these muscles in breathing can 
lead to tensions which would make 
freedom of tone production impossi- 
ble. 

A third type of breathing is ab- 
dominal breathing. This type occurs 
reflexively during sleep, and is the 
normal method of breathing for bodi- 
ly sustenance only. The diaphragm 
and the abdominal muscles perform 
their opposing functions to the extent 
necessary to afford oxygen for the 
vital processes. The rate is slow and 
the extent is comparatively small. 
There is no expansion of the ribs and 
the chest is relaxed. Purely abdomi- 
nal breathing is used only when the 
body is at rest. It is not adequate for 
carrying on productive work, which 
includes effective singing and speech. 

For productive work, the combina- 
tion of abdominal and lower costal 
breathing is required. To test this, 
lift an object of some weight and 
notice the activity of the muscles. 
Since most of the activity seems to 
be in the region of the diaphragm, this 
type is often referred to as dia- 
phragmatic breathing. I have pretty 
well described it in outlining the 
breathing mechanism. The diaphragm 
contracts downward and the ribs ex- 
pand. The chest remains in the 
arched position. The strong abdomi- 
nal muscles afford the strength need- 
ed in singing and the diaphragm pro- 
vides a means of control. The breath 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


In accordance with the By-Laws, Article 
IX, Section 1, the Nominating Committee, 
appointed by the Policy Board of the 
Board of Directors, hereby submits its 
report. The publication of this report in 
The Bulletin at this time meets the re- 
quirements of the By-Laws mentioned 
above, and serves as official notice to the 
membership relative to the ballot which 
will be presented. 

For Board of Directors: Arnold E. 
Putnam, John E. Lester, John Thut. 
[Three to be elected.] 

The members of the Official Nomi- 
nating Committee are: Ferris Ohl, chair- 
man; Gene Hemmle; Ruth Miller Cham- 
lee; Mrs. C. M. Jacobson; and Aimo 
Kiviniemi. 


Dale V. Gilliland, President 


is lifted to the vibrator, and the mus- 
cular action interferes in no way with 
the singing mechanism. The supply 
of breath is adequate both for susten- 
ance and for the long phrase. 

Research on respiratory exercises 
in the treatment of diseases has de- 
termined average capacities of vari- 
ous types of breathing to be: abdomi- 
nal inspiration, 110 cubic inches; 
abdominal plus lower costal, 270 
cubic inches; pancostal, 400 cubic 
inches. This study shows why nature 
causes us to use pancostal breathing 
when we are in dire need of oxygen. 
But in singing, control is equally as 
important as quantity, so we use the 
type of next capacity, which permits 
of the utmost in control, together 
with adequate quantity. 

Actually, in vocalization the quan- 
tity of breath used is not great. It is 


not exhaled in a stream, as most stu- 
dents must have discovered for them- 
selves by holding an open flame be- 
fore the mouth. A small amount of 
breath will do a great deal of worl: 
if the control is good. In performance, 
the need for a goodly supply of 
breath is as much for sustenance a; 
for vocalization, because under stres; 
the body consumes oxygen at a high- 
er rate, and a singer, like an oboe 
player, may find he needs more oxy- 
gen while he still has a lungful of air. 

To give the habitual chest breathe’ 
the experience of diaphragmatic: 
breathing, it is necessary only to im. 
mobilize the chest. With the ches: 
immobilized the only alternative is to 
breathe with the diaphragm and the 
abdominal muscles. It is difficult to 
use the chest in breathing while ly- 
ing, either prone or supine. The lyiny; 
position is conducive to using the 
abdominal reflex. However, lying is 
not a normal position for singing, anc 
the chest does not naturally assume 
the arched position which we desire 
The arched chest is induced by stand- 
ing with the shoulder blades flattenec. 
against a wall. 

Once the correct posture and ac- 
tion are experienced, the student’s 
job is to practice them until they 
have become automatic. The process 
of supplying and controlling the 
breath in singing and speaking, while 
vital, are only a means to the end, 
and must in the trained performer lie 
at all times below the level of con- 
sciousness.ff 


THE VOCAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE SPEAKS 


UR ASSOCIATION has grown into a 

strong virile body of forward- 
looking teachers of singing, who have 
enough vision to see beyond their 
own personal practice, and who are 
willing to contribute time, effort and 
even money to improve the general 
standard of voice teaching in Amer- 
ica. 

Whatever benefits, all must bene- 
fit the individual, however self-suf- 
ficient he may feel. This is a truth 
none can deny. The day of the “prima 
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donna” singing teacher who possessed 
all the knowledge and skill necessary 
to train a singing artist or teacher 
is past. 

This committee is engaged in a pro- 
gram to widen the horizons and to 
increase the knowledge and teaching 
skills of our members. It is an am- 
bitious program which will offer the 
opportunity to advance in professional 
standing by similar methods as those 
practiced by the American Medical 
Association, the American Guild of 
Organists and other branches of the 


teaching profession. When the detail: 
have been worked out, the Policy 
Board and the Executive Committe« 
will present this program to the mem-- 
bership. 

In the meantime, a pronouncemen 
of Accepted Techniques of Chora 
Rehearsal is being placed in the hand: 
of our members. The Singer-of-the 


year and Student competitions are 
being revised, and a new program 0 
repertoire requirements is being pre: 


pared. 


These activities, together with th: 
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semi-formal occasions. 
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ever-growing strength in numbers, 
the effective work of our regional 
chapters, the growth of our inspira- 
tional and highly regarded Summer 
Workshops, and the publication of our 
increasingly important national maga- 
zine, THE BULLETIN, make the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing one of the most active and 
potently effective learned societies in 
the United States. 

Our brochure, distributed to pros- 
p2ctive and new members, includes 
a statement of objectives. We quote 
tie following: 


“To establish and maintain the highest 
possible standards of competence in 
said teaching profession; to encourage 
and conduct research; to disseminate 
information to the profession at large 
and to stimulate effective co-operation 
among vocal teachers for their mutual 
welfare and advancement.” 


Admittedly, we have not fully real- 
ized our ideal; however, we do have 
a record of continuous advancement. 
All progressive teachers of singing 
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should be proud to be a part of this 
crusade in a great cause. We may 
hesitate sometimes to associate with 
other teachers who do not merit our 
approval, personally or professionally, 
but to withhold participation or to 
withdraw from membership for such 
a reason is like withdrawing from a 
church because some of its members 
do not live up to the religious stand- 
ards it represents. 

Teaching singing is more than a 
way of making a living. As individuals 
and as an Association we are educa- 
tors, teachers of young American 
singers and future teachers. Their 
careers, their very lives, are in our 
hands to mold and direct. Striving 
to serve them better gives NATS its 
reason for existence. 

The competence of a teacher can- 
not be measured in credit hours nor 
by the number of appearances in per- 
formance to his credit. Scholastic de- 
grees and a singing career, or even 
both, do not insure the capacity to 
teach. To follow our further stated 


objectives “to encourage more stable 
and efficient vocal pedagogy” seems 
to us to indicate refresher courses 
for many in our profession. 

Still more importantly it indicates 
the necessity of training many of our 
teachers in subjects their own train- 
ing did not include. Knowledge of the 
basic sciences; the physiology of the 
voice, acoustics, with all of its rami- 
fications, and the principles of educa- 
tional psychology, are absolutely nec- 
essary components of background 
sufficiency today. Even though these 
sciences are not used in empirical 
teaching, they are the firm foundation 
of authority. 

So far, teaching in applied music 
and in other applied fine arts has 
escaped the control of governmental 
licensing. There are some municipal- 
ities which issue licenses, but for 
revenue only. If the trend increases, 
we may find ourselves faced by legis- 
lative action. In which case, a strong 
Association would be an absolute 
necessity. tt [Richard DeYoung] 
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GIAN CARLO 


and the American Ly 


N RECENT YEARS many of us have 

become increasingly aware of a 
renewed interest in opera in the 
United States, an interest that has 
manifested itself in a number of ex- 
citing ways. Opera workshops and 
lyric theaters have sprung up all 
over the country. Colleges and music 
conservatories have added opera 
classes to their curriculums. Many 
of these educational institutions 
have started to conduct competitions 
for lyric stage works or have com- 
missioned new operas. All of them 
seem eager for the opportunity to 
premier a new work. Many commu- 
nity groups have been organized for 
the performance of opera. In fact, 
the initiation of two new opera or- 
ganizations, whose functions are by- 
and-large identical, the Central Op- 
era Service and the National Opera 
Association, has seemed advisable 
because there has been such a profu- 
sion of opera performances. 

The majority of these performan- 
ces have taken place on college 
campuses and in the smaller metro- 
politan centers of the country, and 
a goodly portion of them are per- 
formances of works requiring small 
casts, a low budget for scenic effects 
and costuming and a small instru- 
mental ensemble or perhaps just two 
pianos. The small dimensions and 
low production costs have also made 
these new lyric works more readily 
accessible for telecast. 

Of the many developments that 
have occurred during the past ten 
years that are important to the his- 
tory of American music in general 
and to American opera in particular, 
one of the most encouraging has 
been the emergence of chamber op- 
era. 

Composers have been quick to 
grasp the importance of these new 
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scaled-down works in revitalizing 
our lyric theater and with the pros- 
pects for production of their works 
taking on more promise than ever 
before in this country’s history, more 
and more of them are bending their 
efforts toward creating works for a 
new public. In the past few years 
operatic creativity has been so pro- 
fuse that it is practically impossible 
to accurately record all that has been 
written. A list of the better known 
operas that have come out of this 
movement would include Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley, Douglas 
Moore’s Devil and Daniel Webster, 
Lucas Foss’ The Jumping Frog, 
Kleinsinger’s Archy and Mehitabel, 
Aaron Copland’s The Second Hur- 
ricane, Randall Thompson’s Solomon 
and Balkis, Norman Lockwood’s 
The Scarecrow, Meyer Kupferman’s 
In a Garden, Alec Wilder’s Sunday 
Excursion, Lehman Engel’s Malady 
of Love, George Antheil’s Volpone, 
Dello Joio’s The Ruby, Burrill Phil- 
lips’ Don’t We All, DeBanfield’s 
Lord Byron’s Love Letter, and many 
more too numerous to mention. 

The opera composer that has com- 
manded the greatest amount of at- 
tention in this country during the 
past decade, however, whose works 
have been the most consistently suc- 
cessful in the entire history of the 
American lyric theater, whose 
works have set records that have yet 
to be surpassed by any other living 
American opera composer, is GIAN- 
Carto Menorti. His has been the 
greatest single contribution to this 
branch of our musical art. 

Menotti was born in Cadegliano, 
Italy, in 1911. His early musical 
studies were with his mother. In 


1928, he came to the United States 
and entered the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia where he 
studied composition with Rosario 
Scalero. He has been identified with 
the American musical scene eve: 
since. Besides opera he has written a 
ballet, Sebastian, a Piano Concerto 
in F and a very dynamic Ricercare 
and Toccata for piano which is based 
on themes from his opera The Old 
Maid and the Thief. 

Menotti’s first opera, the Italianate 
opera buffa, Amelia Goes to the Ball, 
was produced by the Curtis Institute 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Mu- 
sic in 1937. A year later the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New 
York City produced it. In 1939 his 
Island God was produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. It 
was also in 1939 that his next opera, 
The Old Maid and the Thief, which 
was originally conceived as a radio- 
opera, had its premiere broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The first stage performance was giv- 
en by the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany in 1941. The composer was his 
own librettist as he has been in all o° 
his works to date. 

The opera is in one act which is di- 
vided into fourteen short scenes. The 
work requires only four singers: two 
sopranos, a contralto and a baritone 
The plot concerns an amusing inci- 
dent in the lives of a frustrated olc 
maid, Miss Todd, and her hired gir], 
Laetitia. The setting could be any 
one of the thousands of little town: 
that dot the map of the United 
States. The portraiture of life in a 
small community is so vividly drawn 
that if it were not for the cosmopoli- 
tan qualities of the music, the worl: 
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right very well be classed as a folk 
cpera. The text of the work abounds 
i1 provincial humor in the form of 
small talk and gossip which is won- 
cerfully portrayed in the music. 
Menotti uses musical motives to good 
-dvantage. They are not developed 
in the Wagnerian manner but occur 
in appropriate places during the de- 
velopment of the story, thus forming 
en important part of the whole mus- 
ical fabric. Except for one speech in 
scene twelve, the dialogue is intend- 
ed to be sung throughout and since 
solo passages are few, the progress 
of the piece relies on an arioso kind 
of recitative which has been clever- 
ly integrated with the accompani- 
ment. Perhaps the score’s greatest 
attribute is found in the element of 
its timing. The dialogue flows with 
the same ease that is associated with 
the spoken drama. The composer 
never delays the progress of the plot 
with orchestral interjections or com- 
mentary. The scenes flow naturally 
end swiftly from one to the other 
vithout interruption, giving the 
whole a compactness seldom found 
i1 opera. The same could be said to 
ke true of most all of Menotti’s 
\ orks. The score has the customary 
reoclassic leaness. Much of it is con- 
c2ived polyphonically. It is, except 
for isolated lyric passages, quite per- 
cassive in feeling but only mildly 
cissonant. 

Menotti’s next work, The Medi- 
um, was commissioned by the Alice 
MM. Ditson Fund. It was first pro- 
diced at Columbia University in 
1)46 with Otto Luening as the con- 
dactor. In 1947 the work was again 
p-esented for three performances by 
the Ballet Society at the Heckscher 
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Theater in New York under the con- 
ductorship of Leon Barzin. It was 
during these performances that Ma- 
rie Powers took over the role of 
Madame Flora and thus established 
herself as one of the country’s most 
outstanding singing actresses. Four 
months later the opera and its com- 
panion piece, The Telephone, was 
produced by Chandler Cowles and 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr. at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater with Miss Pow- 
ers in the title role and with Eman- 
uel Balaban as conductor. This pre- 
sentation made history in that opera 
came to Broadway and had a most 
successful run which lasted for six 
months, a record that had never be- 
fore been achieved except by pieces 
that had been conceived on a frank- 
ly commercial basis, as for instance 
Show Boat, Oklahoma, and still lat- 
ter, South Pacific. 

The Medium is a two-act opera. 
All of the action takes place in the 
living room of Madame Flora’s 
apartment. Madame Flora, better 
known as Baba by her daughter, 
Monica, and Toby, the deaf-mute 
who is a member of the family by 
adoption, is a professional medium. 
Her sparsely furnished apartment is 
appropriately macabre in appear- 
ance, with the anachronous touch of 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin, a ros- 
ary and a red votive light. 

Though somewhat more involved 
tonally than The Old Maid and the 
Thief, the music has the same char- 
acteristic leaness. The orchestral ac- 
companiment in which the piano 
plays a prominent part is expertly 
scored for thirteen insfruments. 
Structurally the piece has more con- 
tinuity of dramatic action and the 
parlando style is used almost as con- 
sistently as the arioso style. Al- 
though the score is not built on a 
plan of set pieces, extended solo pas- 
sages occur with much greater fre- 
quency and demonstrate conclusive- 
ly that not only is Menotti an expert 
craftsman in the matter of setting 
words to music but that he also 
knows how to write for the voice in 
a telling fashion. 

Except for one instance the com- 
poser does not use the device of 
musical motives in this work. The 
short prelude to Act One opens with 
a motive that wonderfully sets the 
mood for the entire work. This two- 


measure motive with its unmistak- 
able premonition of impending doom 
is used again to open the Prelude of 
Act Two and recurs as the opera 
comes to a tragic end. Throughout 
the score the composer has been 
able to arrive at a happy compromise 
between the involved nature of the 
musical fabric and the vocal line. 
As a consequence the several beauti- 
ful lyric passages in the opera are 
set with a simplicity that permits 
the voices to be heard and the words 
to be understood, while at other 
times the orchestral accompaniment 
sets the mood and advances the plot 
with a deftness of which only an ac- 
complished theater composer is cap- 
able. 

The Telephone was written espe- 
cially to serve as a curtain raiser for 
The Medium. It is an amusing bit of 
musical froth that amounts to little 
more than a vaudville sketch of 
much the same variety as Hinde- 
mith’s Hin und Zuriick. 

The slight narrative has to do with 
a somewhat diffident young man by 
the name of Ben who calls on Lucy, 
a volatile young woman, with the 
idea of proposing marriage. After 
several unnerving experiences 
brought on by Lucy’s addiction to 
the telephone, Ben goes out to a pay 
station, proposes over the telephone, 
and is accepted. 

The music and text are appropri- 
ately light-hearted and gay, having 
much the same feeling as Amelia 
Goes to the Ball with its flippancy 
and comic-tragic situations. For all 
of their sophistication, both of these 


pieces possess certain folk elements 
[Please turn to page 24.] 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He received his A.B. 
from Macalester, and attended the University 
of Minnesota. The Second World War inter- 
rupted an eight year association with the pro- 
fessional theatre, legitimate and musical. Re- 
turning to civilian life in 1945, he attended 
Chicago Musical College where he earned both 
the Master of Music and the Doctor of Fine 
Arts degrees. His doctoral dissertation, “‘Signif- 
icant Trends in Selected American Operas,” 
was the basis of his “American Opera,” pub- 
lished in the February 1956 NATS Bulletin. 
The present article has been in type for almost 
a year, awaiting photos from Menotti and his 
principal publisher. Since they have not been 
forthcoming, we decided to release the article 
without the accompanying illustrations. The 
author may be reached at Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway. 
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[Author’s Note: In the history of sing- 
ing-pedagogy, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
known as LAMPERTI THE ELDER, is gen- 
erally regarded as the last of the teach- 
ers of singing related to the bel canto 
period. A footnote might be added. 

Since settling in Los Angeles, I have 
been gratified to find the name of Fran- 
cis Stuart remembered and honored 
among those of the teaching and sing- 
ing profession who knew him before 
his death here twenty years ago. Be- 
fore the turn of the century, Stuart was 
a student of and studio-assistant to 
Francesco Lamperti. In early middle 
life, having what was diagnosed as an 
incurable disease, he moved to Cali- 
fornia to die. For the next forty years 
in San Francisco, New York and Holly- 
wood he “taught Lamperti.” It was my 
immense good fortune to study with 
him between 1930 and 1936. 

Also, as one whose insight is reflected 
in the following remarks, should be 
mentioned Frank St. Leger—concert 
accompanist for Nellie Melba and Ed- 
ward Johnson; conductor for the Chi- 
cago and American opera companies; 
second in command at the Metropolitan 
Opera house for fifteen years; now on 
the music staff of Indiana University.] 
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HE CLASSIC TRUTH OF SINGING that 
message, vowel and tone are one 
was never more pertinent than today. 
Intelligibility in the trained singer is 
at its highest premium. It competes 
with that of the untrained popular 
songster. It is the crux of the trained 
singer’s survival. Nor is it to mini- 
mize the importance of consonants to 
say that intelligibility resides in the 
vowel and that the least vowel dis- 
tortion defeats communication. Mod- 
ern voice pedagogy might well review 
its legacy of vowel-tone relationship. 
Music history seems to assume 
that the singing-tone typical of the 
Italian bel canto period of 1600 to 1800 
grew by imitation, intuition and acci- 
dent from the contemporary singing 
materials. Records emphasize the im- 
provising and elaborating expected of 
the singing student and his musical re- 
quirements in general. Teaching in- 
struction, to judge superficially from 
written accounts, seems to have been 
limited to removing obstruction to 
voice emission. It is easy to deduce 
that melodic suavity and bravura 
fluency of themselves produced the 
vocal beauty we are led to believe 
then existed. 
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This is a false deduction and justi- 
fies the modern sneer at bel canto as 
a method of voice production. It leaves 
the advocate of the older methods at 
a disadvantage in today’s running de- 
bate with the scientific school. He suf- 
fers from lack of information about 
classic methods of voice training. He 
admits bel canto was a style of sing- 
ing not a method of voice cultivation. 
But what was the method? 

Historians consider Francesco Lam- 
perti the last exponent of the classic 
Italian precepts of vocalism. His is a 
good example of why knowledge of 
these precepts is scant. Given to teach- 
ing rather than writing, uncontami- 
nated by the modern rush to publish, 
Lamperti left one brief essay on sing- 
ing. It transmits little of his philos- 
ophy and method; only the initiate 
can catch one reference, buried deep 
in mid-sentence, to the substance of 
his thinking and teaching. That sub- 
stance, according to Francis Stuart, 
was summed in two favorite Lam- 
perti contentions: [1] “Tone is the 
result of breath and vowels;” and 
[2] “Until you can say the word on 
the pitch you cannot sing the pitch.” 

It is tempting to refine such dogma- 
tic expressions but they are common- 
sensical enough to stand alone. Their 
application and expansion was the 
Lamperti method. They have a new 
timeliness today when, to hold our 
mammoth electronic audiences, sing- 
ers must be completely and immedi- 
ately understood. 

To Lamperti, good singing-tone and 
intelligibility were synonymous. In 
the dominant pursuit of beautiful tone 
he did not talk about tone. He did not 
sing exemplary tones. Tone was not 
to be described or copied. It was the 
unpreconceived result of breath-use 


and vowel-pronunciation. As breath 
and vowels improved, with increasing 
comfort above the shoulders, so tone 
improved. 

The problem of breath was to ob- 
tain as much of it as possible and tc 
keep it as long as possible. To get < 
maximum of breath was a compara- 
tively simple skill; to make it last—tc 
have as much as possible left at 
phrase-end—was the enduring study 
It would not suffice to think of letting 
out the breath as slowly as possible. 
The slowest possible emission would 
always be too fast—would always 
leave the singer too empty at the end 
of the phrase. 

The trick was to counter the out- 
ward flow of breath by imagining it 
to flow inward during the phrase—to 
try actively sucking breath in instead 
of letting it out. A losing contestant 
in a tug-of-war, desiring to delay de- 
feat as long as possible, tries not to 
see how slowly he can allow himself 
to be pulled forward, but counters the 
losing tendency by pulling strongly 
in the opposite, backward direction. 
So Lamperti’s singer countered the 
outflow of breath by trying strongly 
to suck it in. He established an in- 
ward suck through the length of each 
phrase, back through the throat anc 
out an imaginary hole in the back of 
the head between the ears—the high- 
er the pitch, the further back. This 
effort was the essence of support, the 
substance of line, and its develop: 
ment provided constant exercise anc. 
limitless improvement. 

In the pursuit of good tone, hand- 
maid of breath conservation wai 
the truly pronounced vowel. The ob- 
ject was first to acquire a truly pro- 
nounced vowel in mid-voice and sec- 
ond to preserve such pronunciation 
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throughout the range. This insistence 
cn the unchanging vowel and the 
ineans of achieving it throughout the 
lange comprise, in the writer’s opini- 
con, Lamperti’s key contribution to 
rodern vocalism. 

Vowel training utilized a logical se- 
quence of singing exercises. Of his 
rumerous exercises still published, 
Lamperti used only a few. The work 
began by encompassing an octave in 
mid-voice using five-note sequences; 
next, an octave and a third, using oc- 
tave sequences and, finally, the fam- 
ous Lamperti long runs, combining 
three and four sequences of an octave 
and a fifth each. For the high voice, 
fourth-line D was the first objective, 
fifth-line F the next; when the F was 
ready everything above was possible. 
For low voice, the objectives lay a 
third below. There was no value in a 
particular sequence of notes; useful- 
ness lay in the thinking co-ordinated 
with their use. Lamperti’s instruc- 
tions were explicit; a summation only 
is attempted here. 

The core of Lamperti’s vocal phil- 
osophy was his concept of the five 
basic vowels. He considered them all 
to be diphthongs—even EE and es- 
pecially AH. Each vowel finished in a 
greater or lesser change of sound; 
each could be pictured phonetically as 


_fa hairpin. The exact place in the hair- 
‘Ipm where a speech-vowel sounded 
_Jwas at a point well within the head of 

the hairpin—at a point one could call 


x. In speech, there was no delay at 


_[the open beginning of a vowel; pro- 


nanciation rolled at once to the point 
« The true quality of OH, for in- 
stance—it’s pure “oh-ness” as Robert 
Viddelton once put it—was at the 
point x, just where the sound was 
about to become oo. Similarly, the 
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true quality of AY was at the point x, 
just where the sound was about to 
become ee. This delicate point of pro- 
nunciation must be heard first in 
quick speech; then, in_ sustained 
speech — sustained at point x. As 
speech was sustained, approximate 
pitch appeared; when sustaining con- 
tinued long enough, exact pitch ap- 
peared and speech merged into sing- 
ing. During the sustention, the pro- 
nunciation at point x must remain un- 
changed, the slight diphthong remain- 
der beyond x occurring only with 
completion of the note. 

The problem of retaining an un- 
changing vowel sound throughout the 
range was next attacked. The great- 
est difficulty was related to a tune of 
rising pitches. During the rise, the ten- 
dency of the vowel was spread, away 
from the point x to the open end of 


the hairpin, with disaster to beauty 
of tone and intelligibility. The correc- 
tion was, as in the case of breath, to 
think a countering tendency. As the 
pitches rose the pronunciation at point 
x was maintained by thinking for- 
ward beyond x further into the head 
of the hairpin. To preserve a true OH, 
for instance, it was necessary to think 
further and further toward the oo; in 
the case of AY further toward the ee. 
To say it another way, the higher the 
pitch the further was the thought 
toward the final sound of the diph- 
thong—or in customary terminology 
the higher the pitch the more “cover.” 
Notice that the process was merely 
to think toward the vowel change, not 
to make the change. The aim was to 
prevent change, to produce the pro- 
nunciation of point x no matter how 
high the pitch. Only the teacher’s 
outside, listening ear could determine 
how far toward the change, in given 
circumstances and until habit was 
formed, the singer must think. 
Lamperti worked persistently to 
avoid frontal [forehead] tones. While 
the breath was thought of as flowing 
in during a phrase, the word was 
thought of as sliding smoothly for- 
ward, out, over and beyond the lower 
front teeth in a slow-motion curve of 
a tennis ball going over the net. 
“Breath in, words over” was the 
maxim—over into the head of the 


[Please turn to page 27.] 


TYPICAL ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO NEW YORK 


From To New York City sy Ram To New York City By Air 
Coach 1stClass Berth 1st Class Air Coach 

Boston, Massachusetts $ 16.15 $:4.65 28.60 $ 23.76 
Buffalo, New York 30.25 $ 47.80 10.67* 44.33 32.90 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 53.15 72.40 11.00 105.27 80.74 
Chicago, Illinois 60.50 97.95 10.20 100.32 77.76 
Cleveland, Ohio 38.15 61.45 12.43* 58.85 47.96 
Denver, Colorado 109.00 152.50 20.80 224.29 171.60 
Des Moines, Iowa 78.35 122.85 16.00 142.23 

Houston, Texas 119.85 180.65 23.95 213.78 165.12 
Kansas City, Missouri 83.30 129.85 14.70 140.80 110.20 
Los Angeles, California 157.00 224.65 33.20 347.49 228.89 
Missoula, Montana 140.30 204.95 28.65 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 80.75 126.25 16.00 136.07 111.44 
New Orleans, Louisiana 78.95 109.35 15.90 170.28 133.76 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 100.35 151.65 19.70 187.11 147.50 
St. Louis, Missouri 70.80 113.85 12.25 124.85 96.02 
Salt Lake City, Utah 131.70 181.70 25.00 283.14 212.74 
San Francisco, California 157.00 224.65 33.20 347.49 228.89 
Seattle, Washington 148.05 212.50 33.20 347.49 228.89 
Tampa, Florida 70.56 101.92 14.70 149.43 110.88 
Washington, D.C. 17.56 25.32 — 33.44 27.60 


*This is a roomette charge since none of these trains are equipped with berths. 
All fares quoted are for round-trip; berth quotations are for one-way. All fares subject 
to 10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 
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PAPER is intended as a guide 
in the diagnosis of those voice dif- 
ficulties which we commonly refer to 
in singing as “straining the voice.” An 
effort has been made to make as com- 
plete listing as possible. It is difficult 
in many cases to pin-point the source 
of trouble. Therefore, it would seem 
valid to try to find out just where the 
fault lies and, as a result, be in a bet- 
ter position to work out the remedy. 
History. It is desirable to start out 
by gaining a complete history of the 
student, both vocally and personal- 
ly. [1] Is the voice used a good deal 
in speaking each day? Is there a 
noisy atmosphere at the office or at 
home? Was the student a boisterous 
youngster—a cheerleader? Did he 
ever lose his voice at any time and if 
so why? These questions and many 
more should be asked as well as the 
background of singing. The personal 
history will often reveal obscure data 
which has a very direct bearing on 
the present voice patterns. For exam- 
ple, a young man of 21 was referred 
to me whom I found had had repeated 
attacks of “croup” when a child be- 
sides having had measles and scarlet 
fever. I also found he had been under 
psychiatric treatment in his early 
teens. Although he is now a well-ad- 
justed young man, these past illnesses 
and tensions had left their mark in the 
pattern of phonation which had been 
acquired, even though quite unwit- 
tingly. 

Medical consultation. The foregoing 
was an unusual case, but it amply il- 
lustrates the need of cooperation be- 
tween the voice teacher and an oto- 
laryngologist or the family doc- 
tor. [2] [3] Jackson lists 60 adult and 
35 children’s diseases associated with 
hoarseness. [4] Our training as teach- 
ers of singing does not enable us to 
make the kind of diagnosis which can 
take all of these factors into consider- 
ation. 

Local irritants. We often overlook the 
more common causes of disturbance 
such as smoking, drinking, allergy and 
infection. [5] [6] We find so much 
written about the effects of smoking 
in newspapers and magazines these 
days that it does not seem necessary 
to enlarge upon it here. As an illustra- 
tion of drinking, even a single alco- 
holic drink is enough to dilate the 
capillaries of the mucous membrane 
of the larynx and thus make abuse 
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doubly harmful. [7] Without going 
further, it can be seen that the deli- 
cate adjustments of the larynx needed 
for singing cannot be brought into a 
sensitive balance with the presence of 
these irritants. I must leave it to the 
teacher to fill in the details for each 
individual. 

Psychological factors. Here is a tre- 
mendous area for evaluation. [8] 
Many of the problems are very deep 
seated and require the assistance of 
psycho-therapy. In other cases, the 
cause can be easily traced. A very 
stable, older woman who studied sing- 
ing with me as an avocation lost her 
voice for nearly two weeks after her 
husband died. He had been hospital- 
ized for years as an incurable invalid. 
In spite of the fact that she knew she 
might receive word of his death at 
any moment, when that word finally 
did come there was an emotional re- 
action beyond her control. For fur- 
ther insight into this area, I would 


like to recommend the section entitled 
“A Psychological Premise” in the 
chapter on “Functional Voice Disor- 
ders” by W. H. Perkins. [9] 

Sympathy. In its medical sense, this 
refers to the influence produced in 
any organ by disease or disorder in 
another part, or the influence received 
by one individual from another. [Dor- 
land] I met an acquaintance recently, 
an excellent public speaker, and no- 
ticed as he approached that he was 
limping. “What happened to you?” I 
asked. In a pinched tone he replied, 
“Oh, I put a nail through my foot.” 
His voice did not return to normal un- 
til his foot was completely healed! 
Singers are very apt to “sympathize” 
when they listen to another voice. If 
a student is exposed to the wrong at- 
mosphere of voice quality, it could 
show up as a strain in his own voice. 


Fatigue. It is almost axiomatic that a },ens. 
good voice is a healthy voice. W2},,ho, 
should always bear in mind physicel hye }, 
well being as an influence on th: 
singer’s tone production. [10] This is. 
particularly true when a person has 
reached a desirable level of voice us:) 
and then suffers fatigue or perhaps 
mild illness, the danger being that h> 
might try to sound just as vigorous} uch? 
to himself as when his health was at a We | 
peak. As a positive example, Melba}... 
and Tauber are said to have never 
permitted themselves to sing whe 
they had a cold, a time when the bod; 
is not only fatigued but infection is 
also present. 

Tolerance. There is great variation i1 
physical capacity between individv- 
als. We recognize this readily in other 
areas. But it has been stated thet uh é 
about 95% of the promising youn3} pe 
voices that start out on a career fa] ng sho 
because the laryngeal phonatory me- ot 
chanism will not stand the long, 
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grueling ordeal of vocal training. [11] 
This is a terrible reflection upon our 
sensitivity as teachers to the toler- 
ance of the human instrument. Muchi 
trouble might be eliminated if we 
were to carefully take the measure offer and 
each individual as an entity, and theninter — 
also evaluated the potential of thdnired ; 
voice within each individual. Eamepjces jy 
and Farrar were much more guarded minu 
in their voice use than was Nordicakst wh 
This is no reflection on technique bu§ults, [1 
rather a difference in physical make} tensit, 
po loud 
Age and development. A student i$ntaril; 
never born with a fully maturedne js ; 
voice, of course! Neither does hit. jeag 
breath and laryngeal capacity rema there h 
in a constant balance of pressures aj; own 
he grows. [12] I believe at no time ‘fhe to g 
the development of a voice is there 54.) stud, 
much danger of strain as in tl: htensity 
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t Altzens. [13] (a) This is the time 
W?vyhen most people start study. (b) 
cel I'he body is still growing. (c) We en- 
mutational adjustments in 
> 13itoth sexes. (d) New responses are 
has keing elicited for the first time and 
US? form deep-seated habits. (If we 
‘PS hre going to make any mistakes, why 
-h2}-ot do too little rather than too 
uch?) 
at 1] We now come to a group of causes 
elba}.-hich can be more directly controlled 
VeTihecause they have to do with our 
he:buidance of the student. The forego- 
od 7 ig, when properly evaluated for each 
N 13hase, will have a bearing on each of 
_ these new considerations as we 
n 1 \kearch further to find the reasons for 
idv-} rain. 
ther uantity. How much is the voice used 
the th ach day, not only as a total but at 
UN 2 bach session? The speaking and sing- 
"fal ng should both be considered. I had 
me€- very good student who used to 
a wonderful progress in the sum- 
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n our 
toler- 
Much 
if we 
ure Ofer and then just hold her own in the 
i theninter because of the voice use re- 
of thauired in teaching school. In restoring 
Eame$oices in cases referred for therapy, it 
sarded; minutes of practice with hours of 
ordicakest which produces the fastest re- 
ue budults. [14] 
make}, tensity. A student can use his voice 
00 loudly both voluntarily and invo- 
lent ‘$:ntarily. The false sense of security 
atureGne is apt to feel by singing loudly 
eS en lead to strain. Singing in a group 
rema'lhere he is not so well able to gauge 
ures 84i; own vocal balance can also lead 
time ‘fhe to sing too loudly. A very musi- 
here 4] student might feel the emotional 
in th htensity of a composition so much 
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that he strives for dramatic expression 
beyond his stage of development. 
Improper posture. Westerman has giv- 
en us a beautiful description of the 
inter-dependence of muscles through 
the whole skeletal structure. [15] It 
is almost like putting a satellite into 
orbit, the satellite being the ultimate 
laryngeal function. The proper posi- 
tioning of the head alone, for example, 
will affect the adjustments which as- 
sist the production of low and high 
tones. [16] In another area, a stu- 
dent of mine had the habit of lifting 
her left shoulder. While she was hold- 
ing a long note one day, I tapped her 
shoulder as a reminder. Relaxing this 
threw her adjustment of pitch com- 
pletely off and dramatically altered 
the quality. Again I must say that I 
can only suggest in this article and 
leave it to the teacher to carry out the 
diagnosis in each case. 

Improper breathing. It has been my 
observation that when one great 
artist seemed to have a slight techni- 
cal edge over another, there was a 
greater mastery of breathing in the 
first. In her book, “Interrupted Mel- 
ody,” Marjorie Lawrence vividly il- 
lustrates the importance of breathing 
in the section where she describes 
learning to sing once more in a stand- 
ing position. It is not dissociated from 
posture but rather functions freely 
within this framework. This is our 
key and the lack of this freedom is at 
the root of one of the greatest causes 
of voice strain. For investigation we 
can ask, is the singer demanding more 
of his voice than the breath can free- 
ly support? 
Faulty attack. The method by which a 
note is initiated is of greatest impor- 
tance in vocal hygiene. [17] The at- 
tack that is too forced (coup de 
glotte) is associated with strain since 
phonation tends to follow the pattern 
by which it is started. [18] A well- 
balanced tone calls for an equaliza- 
tion of breath pressure and laryngeal 
adjustment. Certain functions of the 
larynx do call for the complete clo- 
sure of the glottis (for example, 
coughing). But in singing, when there 
is too great a proportion of tension in 
the intrinsic muscles, one is actually 
creating a condition which preduces 
injury. This can be directly controlled 
and therefore should never become a 
habit if one is watching for it. 


Faulty pitch adjustments. The phy- 
sics of pitch is such that the physio- 
logical adjustments of the larynx must 
be free to change for the various parts 
of the range. [19][20] Perhaps our 
best tonal guide as to what to expect 
from the instrument we call the voice 
is to listen analytically to the quality 
changes of a cello, violin or clarinet, 
as it goes from low to high. If a voice 
sounds in the middle of its range the 
same way that it does in its lower 
tones, we are sure to have found a 
cause for strain. So also in the top 
voice as compared with the middle. 
Strain is evidenced when any lower 
qualities are carried too high. 

Forced range. The distinction here is 
that a singer is trying to reach notes 
that do not lie easily within the com- 
pass of the voice. For example, a com- 
position might have an optional high 
note at the end which the student 
wanted to use—do or die! Repeated 
attempts to make this can have a 
detrimental effect upon the entire 
voice. The same would be true with 
an exceptionally low note. 

Wrong tessitura. We find this, for ex- 
ample, when one is singing alto in a 
chorus rather than second soprano, or 
vice-versa. [21] A fine young lady 
came to me for study at the end of 
her eighth grade in school. I found 
her voice in a seriously strained con- 
dition although she had never studied 
privately. The reason became known 
when she told me she sang the so- 
prano part, all the other sopranos be- 
ing told to follow her, since she was 
the best reader and had the strongest 
voice. She turned out to be a mezzo. 
One should also watch for the wrong 
matching of voice and solo material, 
especially keeping in mind the aver- 
age range of the notes as well as key. 
Tension in articulation. As I stated in 
a previous article, articulation and 
phonation are two independent ac- 

[Please turn to page 30.] 
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THE ART OF LILY PONS 
Lily Pons, soprano; Giuseppi di Luca, 
baritone; Frances Blaisdell, George 
Possell, Henry Bove, flutes; Frank La 
Forge, piano; Wilfred Pelletier and 
Andre Kostelanitz, conductors. [RCA 
Camden, CBL101] 

In a two disc package comparable to 
THE ART OF ROSA PONSELLE (RCA 
Camden, CBL-100) one of the greatest 
dramatic sopranos, Camden presents THE 
ART OF LILY PONS, coloratura. The best 
samples are from 1940 [e.g. Polonaise from 
Mignon] but also delightful are a few 
favorites that go as far back as 1930 [e.g. 
Bell Song, Lakme; Mad Scene, Lucia]. 

About half of the program is from the 
song repertoire and here she proves her- 
self a recitalist of better taste and greater 
versatility than many operatic celebrities. 
The only thing missing in the Camden 
selections is a bit of the truly contempo- 
rary, like, say, one or two of the Milhaud 
“Chansons de Ronsard,” which Miss Pons 
has recorded beautifully. 


LEONARD WARREN ON TOUR IN RUSSIA 
Leonard Warren, baritone; Willard 
Sektberg at the piano. [RCA Victor, 
LM-2266] 

America’s favorite baritone, Leonard 
Warren, is the latest artist from our coun- 
try to win Russian applause, this time 
with a solo voice. The sound of his actual 
performances in Leningrad and Kiev in 
May, 1958, is ours for the listening. 

[Also, for a look at the jacket, we may 
enjoy the sight of his name in the Cyrillic 
alphabet: YOPPEH] 

He is in top form and it is easy to un- 
derstand how he should have delighted 
lovers of music as well as lovers of inter- 
national understanding. The two loves may 
well be the same. 

Except for one aria, Ford’s Monologue, 
it is a song recital in a judicious assort- 
ment of styles. The only surprise is a 
startlingly robust “Amarilli,’ almost as 
strenuous as a Russian ballet. 


DEEP RIVER AND OTHER SPIRITUALS 
The Robert Shaw Chorale, Robert 
Shaw, conductor; Daniel Slick, musi- 
cal director; John Norman, engineer. 
[RCA Victor, LM-2247] 

I usually do not enjoy hearing spirituals 
sung by people who do not believe them. 
With the exception of Lawrence Tibbett 
[who even in an adaptation of the style, 
like “Glory Road,” managed to impart 
honesty to his characterization] most white 
singers give me the impression of super- 
ficiality. In a choral work, personalities are 
submerged, and the music speaks a lan- 
guage international and interracial. 
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The Robert Shaw Chorale sings unac- 
companied with a full-bodied tone. The 
solo voices superimposed on the choral 
texture at appropriate moments are all 
effectiwe. I like a Clayton Krehbiel the 
best. The primitive directness of the spir- 
itual, however, sometimes fails to pierce 
the sophistication of the arrangements. 


THE UNION, 1861-1865 


Peggy Zabawa, soprano; Jule Zawaba, 
baritone; Raymond Massey, narrator; 
Richard Bales, conducting the Nation- 
al Gallery Orchestra and the Cantata 
Choir, Lutheran Church of the Refor- 
mation. [Columbia] 

“Columbia Records Proudly Presents” a 
deluxe album containing 60 pages of 
photographs and commentary to give visu- 
al and literary reinforcement to an Ip 
disc of Civil War Music. Much of it is not 
great, but it is all authentic and rather 
formidable resources have been assembled 
to perform it. 

There is a somewhat plodding accuracy 
in the singing, in which unimportant syl- 
lables are just as solidly produced as the 
important ones. This may be appropriate 
in the singing of something that could 
easily be corny, like “Just before the bat- 
tle, Mother,” while the listener is looking 
at tin-types of some of the actual boys— 
or a Matthew Brady photo of the dead in 
the field. 

The orchestrations are spirited and col- 
orful, the singing is good and intelligible, 
and Raymond [Abe Lincoln] Massey reads 
the Gettysburg Address. To even the score 
as far as national promotion is concerned, 
there is also an album called THE CON- 
FEDERACY. 


It has been a good season for opera re- 
cording at RCA Victor. The following are 
linked in an interesting historical chain: 


DONIZETTI: LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


Roberta Peters, soprano; Jan Peerce, . 


tenor; Philip Maero, baritone; Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass; Erich Leinsdorf, conduct- 
ing the Rome Opera House Orchestra 
and Chorus. [RCA Victor, LM-6055] 

The Bride of Lammermoor was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s diffusely embellished account of 
a real girl who went insane and attempted 
to take the life of the man she had been 
tricked into marrying while actually lov- 
ing another. 

Mad scenes being in operatic favor, the 
story was irresistible to Donizetti and his 
librettist tightened the plot still more by 
making the homicidal attempt successful 
and having Edgardo suicide to rejoin his 
Lucia, who has died after her mental col- 
lapse. 

It makes almost too romantic a plot for 
any credibility but is the framework for 
one of Donizetti’s greatest works. The fame 
of the Sextet is equalled only by the Rigo- 
letto Quartet. The mad scene is perhaps 
the greatest opportunity ever offered a 
coloratura, and it is followed by another 
for tenor that is far from anticlimactic. 

Roberta Peters not only has a brilliant 


coloratura, but her middle voice is warn 
enough to give tragic quality to her su’- 
fering. Jan Peerce, always reliable, brin;'s 
fire to the role of Edgardo. Philip Maero 
is a good Enrico and Giorgio Tozzi makvs 
his presence felt strongly as the chaplai.. 


PONCHIELLI: LA GIOCONDA 

Zinka Milanov, soprano; Rosalird 
Elias, mezzo-soprano; Belen Ampara1, 
contralto; Giuseppi di Stefano, teno:; 
Leonard Warren, baritone; Plino 
Clambassi, bass; Fernando Previta i, 
conducting the Orchestra and Choris 
of the Academia de Santa Cecilii, 
Rome. [RCA Victor, LM-6139] 

From one of Victor Hugo’s lesser work s, 
Arrigo Boito fashioned La Gioconda ard 
signed it [sheepishly?] with the letters >f 
his name transposed: Tobias Gorrio. Por - 
chielli almost gave up trying to set it o 
music, but the extravagant melodrama ir - 
spired one of the most sumptuous spect - 
culars in opera. 

Wherever singing in the grand mann:r 
is still loved, Gioconda will survive ard 
great voices will eagerly participate. ])j 
Stefano is on loan to RCA Victor fron 
English Decca. Milanov and Warren ave 
the established exponents of their roles t 
the Met and Francis Robinson, Assistant 
Manager, predicts that Elias, who sings 
Laura in this recording will have the part 
in the next Met production. 

Milanov copes well with the title role, 
if you do not object to the edginess of her 
voice. Warren carries the heaviest male 
part, Barnaba, with ease—a part that may 
well have inspired Puccini [who studied 
with Ponchielli] in the characterization of 
Scarpia, another of Warren’s triumphs. 

Note to teachers: Investigate this opera; 
there is at least one extractable aria for 
each of six voice categories. 


MASCAGNI: CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Renata Tebaldi, soprano; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, tenor; Ettore Bastianini, bari- 
tone; Alberto Ereda, conducting the 
orchestra and chorus of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino. [RCA Victor, 
LM-6059] 

Ponchielli persuaded two of his pupils 
to enter an opera competition. In eight 
days, Mascagni wrote the prize winner, 
Cavalleria, and never succeeded in writ- 
ing another as good. Puccini did not even 
place, but he went on to compose several 
of the most successful works in the reper- 
tory. 

Both pupils realized that the extrav:- 
ganza style of their teacher had been car- 
ried as far as possible, and that a new 
approach was demanded. Mascagni’s per- 
fect little opera—perfectly performed 
these records—is the first of the verisiw 
school. 

Tebaldi and Bjoerling both are at thir 
best, and an excellent baritone, Bastian ni 
is included in the cast. All the beloved 
arias, the Resurrection Hymn, and the I»- 
termezzo, come off beautifully. 

As a bonus, the last side is devoted tc 4 
recital of arias by Jussi Bjoerling. 
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P’'CCINI: MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
Anna Moffo, soprano; Rosalind Elias, 
mezzo-soprano; Cesare Valetti, tenor; 
Erich Leinsdorf, conducting the Rome 
Opera House Orchestra and Chorus. 
[RCA Victor, LM-6135] 

Puccini wished his opera of Japan to 
b a “thread of smoke”—indeed like the 
o: e referred to in the famous Un bel di. 
George R. Marek of RCA Victor feels 
that in years of performance the work has 
bc come too heavy, “the smoke has solidi- 
fic d.” 

This recording is the product of a “re- 
st idy” of the work in the hope of recap- 
tucing its pristine lyricism. More youth- 
ful voices than usual are employed, and 
tte Pinkerton, Cesare Valetti, while a 
le ding tenor with important successes, is 
ly ‘ie rather than heroic. 

The title role is given to Anna Moffo, 
wo, as an American on a Fulbright, sang 
Btterfly on TV in Rome and became a 
stur overnight. Her American debut was 
wth the Chicago Lyric Opera in 1957. 
Rosalind Elias, whose name appears in two 
ot1er reviews on this page, is the Suzuki. 

When a turn of the dial will make al- 
most any voice whatever size you like, it 
is hard to judge how much this recording 
hes lightened the work. Anything under 
the baton of Erich Leinsdorf may be ex- 
pected to have intelligence and finesse, 
but the Puccini lines are too syrupy to be 
confused with smoke, and the story is too 
tragically real to take lightly. 


SAMUEL BARBER: VANESSA 
Eleanor Steber, soprano; Rosalind 
Elias and Regina Resnik, mezzo-so- 
pranos; Nicola Gedda, tenor; Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass; Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ducting the orchestra and chorus of 
the Metropolitan Opera. [RCA Vic- 
tor, LM-6138] 
As an answer to those who assert that 
Menotti is only an echo of Puccini, I sub- 
mit that Vanessa frequently sounds like 
Menotti, but never like Puccini. Part of 
the reason, of course, is the fact that Me- 
notti wrote the libretto, and his special 
kind of bitter poetry is unmistakable. 
This is not the place to review the rea- 
sous why everyone had high hopes for the 
latest American Opera, and after the open- 
int, a good many had their mental reser- 
vations. Play the recording and be your 
ovn judge. I liked it immensely. 
Janessa is sung by Eleanor Steber, for 
wl om Barber previously wrote Knoxville: 
Summer of 1915. She is splendid; however 
th s is not the first Menotti script in which 
th» title role is given to a soprano but a 
mczzo steals the show. The lucky lady is 
Resalind Elias, a Met Auditions winner, 
wlose future is assured by her perfor- 
mence as Erika. 
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“The Voice of the Mind,” by E. Herbert-Caesari, Robert Hale, Ltd., London, 
England, 1951, 366 pp., $5.00. American agent: G. Ricordi & Co., 16 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


ITHOUT DEROGATION from any of the numerous treatises hitherto recom- 

mended by this column, this particular book, practically unknown in this 
country, merits unqualified acclaim as deserving inclusion in any and all pro- 
fessional libraries! Born of an English mother and an Italian father in 1884, 
the author was educated in Brighton, France and Germany and went to Rome 
in 1907 to study singing under Riccardo Daviesi, the most illustrious Sistine 
Chapel singer of the 19th century. Thereafter, holding the Royal Academy S. 
Cecilia diploma for singing, in 1925 he returned to London as professor of singing 
at Trinity College of Music. 


At once be it said its content is not too easily grasped, and therefore, cer- 
tainly not for the casual reader. On the other hand, intensive and persistent 
study of its illuminating text cannot fail richly to reward an investigative mind. 
It is a clearcut exposition of the mental-physical procedures culminating in 
correct, natural voice production. By means of terminology somewhat original 
in cast one is led, step by step, squarely to face [1] the true function of the 
vocal organs generally and individually; [2] what tonal products should accrue 
therefrom; and [3] what sensations should be experienced on every pitch and 
with all vowels, assuming always correct application of stipulated approaches 
mentally, bodily and vocally. Neither a personal nor a national method, so- 
called, it might well be dubbed the metempsychosis of the old Italian School. 
Moreover, much of the volume’s value inheres in merciless exposure, always 
supported by irrefutable scientific data, of false pedagogy and _ ill-begotten 
fallacies primarily responsible for ruination of voices untold in number. 
Especially does the author inveigh against the “wobble” and over-emphasis on 
“forward placing” as pernicious fore-runners of ultimate vocal disaster. All 
things considered, a truly notable alliance of author and publisher! 


“Keep Your Voice Healthy,” by Friedrich S. Brodnitz, M. D., Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1953, 234 pp., $3.50. A guide 
to intelligent use and care of the speaking and singing voice. 


UTHORED BY one of the country’s foremost nose and throat specialists, this 

is a treatise of absorbing interest and scientific integrity. Avoiding the 
pitfall of ultra-scientific terminology, its text is couched in fluent English, thus 
making for enjoyable reading and consequent understanding. Preceded by 
introductory observations from the trenchant pen of the late Olin Downes, 
New York music critic par excellence, come some fifteen chapters, viz:— You 
and Your Voice; The Vocal Organs; Queen of the Instruments; The Elements 
of Speech; Characteristics of the Speaking Voice; Singing Voices; Keep Your 
Voice Healthy; Self Treatment of Colds; What the Doctor Can See; Infections 
of the Nose, Throat and Chest; The Sick Larynx; The Misused Voice; What 
Can Be Done About Your Voice; Stuttering and Other Speech Disturbances 
and Recommendations For Further Reading. 


Studied perusal will demonstrate beyond cavil the catholicity of Dr. Brodnitz’s 
approach to voice production, inasmuch as it stems from knowledge of both 
technical and artistic problems connected therewith as well as from extensive 
experience with working conditions of singers and public speakers. To his 
credit be it said that he advocates no so-called “method” narrowly restricted 
in kind. Rather is his major premise one recognizing scientific principles from 
which any sound vocal practice must eventuate. Indispensable in value are 
chapters on hygiene of the vocal organs, medical treatment of diseases to which 
they are prone, disturbances of voice and speech which can be remedied, all 
discussed in nontechnical language adapted to simplify comprehension by any- 
one interested in the subject. Author and publisher have united in making a 
noteworthy contribution to the rather scant literature concerned with the 
prophylaxis of speech and song. [Please turn the page.] 
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“A New Dictionary of Music,” by Arthur Jacobs; Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland, 1958, 416 pp., $0.95. 


ONCOMITANT WITH music’s coming of age as a fine art embracing manifold 

fields of instrumental and vocal applied endeavor, came equally expanding 
need for adequate explanatory and definitive treatises, that is to say “DIc- 
TIONARIES.” Consequently we now have numerous such publications, ranging 
from Grove’s monumental classic through Etson’s lesser opus to several abridged 
pocket-size editions, just to mention a few of many. Wherefore it would seem 
that there might be small demand for another such work. 

However, English born and educated author Jacobs—evidently an authority of 
catholic schooling and vast musical erudition, not to overlook wide collateral 
learning—has had courage enough to assemble a compendious musical lexicon 
unique in kind as well as being incontrovertibly up-to-date! The titular word 
“NEw” completely characterizes certain departures from the usual in so doing. 
Verbal prolixity is studiously eschewed, in spite of which information anent all 
phases of music in general; any and all data concerning composers, performers, 
conductors, et al—living or dead—is terse, yet complete. Had we not rather 
painstakingly scanned much of the textual content, we would have thought it 
impossible to cover so much pertinent ground even in 400 pages! Music lovers 
desirous of keeping abreast current events and personalities in music cannot 
do better than to supply themselves with this attractively designed little volume. 


“Position and Action in Singing,” by Edmund J. Myer, F.S.SC. [London]; 
The Boston Music Company and G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City, 1897, sixth 
edition, 129 pp., $2.50. A study of the true conditions of tone and automatic, 
i.e., artistic breath control. 


NTRIGUING AND significant as is the title of this modest sized volume, it is 

lamentable that comparatively few teachers, singers or students of the present 
day are in any degree familiar with its challenging content! In common with 
the other products of Myer’s mind and pen—all seven of which are primarily 
concerned with vocal mechanics—it is an elaboration of the basic tenet that 
“mind, body and breath” should go into automatic, wholly coordinated action 
at the precise instant of phonation, be it exercise, simple song or demanding 
operatic aria. Novel in concept, albeit incontrovertibly logical in exposition, the 
ideas therein set forth cannot fail to make strong appeal to anyone sensible 
enough to undertake their application in an attitude of understanding open- 
mindedness. Indeed, such an one will find that unprejudiced study of these 
suggestions, followed by intelligent and persistent usage of the several devices 
recommended will, in all likelihood, be productive of singing ease and comfort 
hitherto unexperienced. In any event, tolerant purchasers and readers will 
certainly broaden their vocal horizons to a gratifying extent, whether or no 
they see fit to adopt the regimen described. 


“The Vocal Instructor,” by Edmund J. Myer; Theodore Presser Company, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1913, 1918, 62 pp., $1.50. 


HIS MANUAL, which like his other works has gone through numerous editions, 

was designed by the author for use, by teachers and students alike, in con- 
nection with any and/or all of the several complementary publications cited in 
the preceding review. An opening page of observations, general in nature, next 
features three contrasting main divisions, each of which has three sub-heads. 
In order they are: — 

PHYSICAL—A study of movements, technic and the two great physical forces, 
motor power and control. 

MENTAL—A study of physical and mental energy combined; of influence of 
mind over matter and of the fact that singing is more mental than physical. 

EMOTIONAL—A study of emotional power and energy, the higher nature of the 
singer, the singer’s sensation. A study of the third power, the sole motivation 
the scientifically trained and truly great singer knows. 

This program is worked out through the medium of some 22 especially 
arranged vocalizzi, to which have been added physical development exercises 
and nerve calisthenics accompanied by explanatory line drawings. Completely 
comprehended and intelligently followed through, the overall prescription will 
be found productive of surprisingly satisfactory results. 
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[Continued from page 17.] 


that seem to identify themselves with 
Menotti’s Italian ancestry. These are 
a prediliction for triple meter and 
dance tunes of the street song var - 
ety. 

The musical fabric is simply con- 
ceived and discreetly spiced with 
neoclassic devices. For all the ligh - 
ness of its structure, however, Tle 
Telephone again demonstrates tke 
composer to be an accomplished 
craftsman. And for all its frivolit ;, 
this little intermezzo is a work >f 
genuine worth. 

Both The Telephone and The M»- 
dium have been unusually well r-- 
ceived in all sections of the countr /. 
Critical appraisal has also been of a 
high level. Virgil Thomson spoke of 
The Medium as being “The most grip- 
ping operatic narrative [that he had 
witnessed] in many a year.” Julius 
Bloom sang the praises of The Tele- 
phone because of the “skillful in- 
tegration of music, play and stage 
effects. The net result [being] not 
only good opera, but superb enter- 
tainment as well.” 

Menotti’s first three-act opera, 
The Consul, had its world premiere 
at the Schubert Theater in Phila- 
delphia on March 1, 1950, where it 
was produced under the manage- 
ment of Chandler Cowles and Ef- 
rem Zimbalist Jr. Two weeks later 
it moved to the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater in New York City where it 
enjoyed a most successful run. The 
distinguished cast of singers, headed 
by Patricia Neway, Marie Powers. 
Leon Lishner and Gloria Lane, was 
under the conductorship of Lehmen 
Engel. 

The plot of The Consul has to do 
with bureaucracy and its often tra- 
gic effects on the little man. The ac- 
tion takes place in a large European 
city. As always, the libretto is ex- 
pertly wrought. Repetitiousne:s 
plays a major part in its effectiv>- 
ness. Single words and_ whole 
phrases are repeated with a freque?- 
cy that reaches the point of being 
maddening, and in so doing convinc- 
ingly points up the feeling of nigkt- 
marish futility that pervades the e1- 
tire work. 

The tonal palette has been exten1- 
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ei to a musical fabric that is much 
nore complex. Lyric passages occur 
kss frequently than heretofore and 
the total effect is one of astringent 
tension. For the first time one be- 
comes aware of ostinato-like figures 
i: the accompaniment which often 
a’e treated sequentially. There are 
s‘veral passages of recitative with 
n) accompaniment of any kind. 

Scene two of act two is set in the 
waiting room of the Consul’s office. 
This scene contains an extended pas- 
sige for the Magician in which he 
d monstrates his prowess as a sleight- 
o-hand artist. The composer un- 
doubtedly introduced this passage to 
relieve the oppressiveness of what 
had gone before. Although the scene 
is tremendously effective in a theat- 
real way, it is too long. Since it has 
n) bearing on the plot, it tends to 
sioow down the movement of the 
siory. 

Immediately after the Magician’s 
scene, Magda, the heroine of the 
piece, sings the aria “To This We’ve 
Come,” which is the high point of 
the opera. This demanding aria con- 
tains some of the strongest and most 
straightforward music in the score. 
It passes through a gamut of emo- 
tion ranging from quiet desperation 
to frenzied defiance, ending on an 
exalted plane in which faith in the 
ultimate victory of right over might 
and the deliverance of freedom-lov- 
ing people from oppression is ex- 
pressed. 

A large portion of the last scene is 
devoted to another extended se- 
quence. The sequence takes the form 
0 a ghostly chorus which is sung 
while Magda is in the act of ending 
her life by asphyxiation. The chorus 
gves way to a macabre waltz in 
which the final phrases of Magda’s 
a‘ia appear as the opera comes to a 
cose. This last sequence again gives 
tle impression of having been in- 
tended to extend the work. The sim- 
pe fact of Magda’s suicide without 
al of this theatrical elaboration 
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would have made for a stronger end- 
ing dramatically. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors was 
Menotti’s next work. It was the first 
opera to be especially commissioned 
for television and was televised by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
in 1951. Thomas Schippers was the 
conductor for the premiere perfor- 
mance. 

This work is a chamber opera in 
one act requiring only six solo voices 
and a chorus. It was suggested to the 
composer by the Hieronymus Bosch 
painting, “The Adoration of the 
Magi.” 

Its appealing story, full of charm 
and homely humor, has to do with 
the miraculous cure of a little crip- 
pled shepherd boy. 

This work has enjoyed a much de- 
served popularity, having been re- 
peated each Christmas since its 
original production by the National 
Broadcasting Company. It has also 
been in the repertoire of the New 
York City Center Opera Company 
and has been produced by countless 
provincial opera groups throughout 
the country. It is also one of the few 
American operas that have been re- 
corded in their entirety. 

According to the composer, its 
fantastic libretto was conceived as 
the incident might have occurred in 
the mind of an imaginative young 
boy. Having been written in a much 
more straightforward fashion than 
the previous work, the score, which 
leans heavily on lyricism, contains 
many of Menotti’s loveliest passages 
both for solo voice and for, ensem- 
bles. The choral writing and short 
ballet in the shepherd’s scene are 
especially noteworthy for their en- 
gaging music. The major achieve- 
ment of this opera is the success with 
which the composer has been able 
to write a full blown operatic role 
for a boy soprano. He specifically 
states that he desires the role to be 
sung by a young boy of unchanged 
voice. Using simplicity as his ap- 


proach, Menotti has written both 
convincingly and beautifully for the 
role of Amahl without sacrificing his 
personal idiom in the process. The 
result has been one of the most ap- 
pealing lyric works to come out of 
twentieth century America to date. 

The Saint of Bleeker Street, again 
under the management of Chandler 
Cowles, was produced at the Broad- 
way Theater in New York City De- 
cember 27, 1954. A distinguished cast 
of singers, headed by David Poleri, 
Virginia Copeland, Leon Lishner 
and Gloria Lane, was under the 
conductorship of Thomas Schippers. 
The composer calls this work a mu- 
sic drama in three acts. 

This opera explores the mystical 
life of a frail young girl, Annina, 
who lives in New York’s Italian sec- 
tion with her worldly brother, Mi- 
chele. Annina’s lifelong ambition has 
been to become a nun. Michele is 
violently opposed to her doing so. 
The plot concerns itself with the re- 
solution of this conflict. 

The effectiveness of this theme in 
the theater is questionable. The score 
is frequently powerful, as in the case 
of Annina’s vision of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion and death which occurs in the 
first act and after which she is vis- 
ited with the stigmata. And although 
the music is often deeply moving 
and strongly religious in its convic- 
tion, the major premise of the work 
is not one usually associated with 
the materialistic world of today. 
Hence the contemporary sound con- 
cept, the modernism of the settings, 
the employment of the vernacular, 
tend to divest the primary conflict, 
the atheist-materialistic against the 
mystic-spiritualistic, of its full mean- 
ing. 

This work is another instance of 
Menotti extending his frame and in 
this case he seems to be pointing 
toward “grand opera” with the 
massed effects of the frenetic onlook- 
ers during Annina’s visitation of the 

[Please turn to page 28.] 
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SACRED CHORAL 


Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York 3, 


DING, DONG, MERRILY ON HIGH: Frederick H. 
Candlyn. 

This ancient French melody has_ been effectively arranged for SAB “or 
SATB with organ accompaniment. Medium in difficulty. Duration 2 min. 
15 sec. Youth choir may be used in place of a soprano solo. Especially 
suitable for Christmas or Easter. 


HODIE CHRISTUS NATUS EST by Healey Willan. 
Here is a strong, stirring anthem for the Christmastide by the Canadian 
master, Healey Willan. Medium in difficulty, normal in range and tessitura. 


UNDER THE STARS by Margaret C. Brown. Arranged by Bill Simon. -20 
A good arrangement of a carol for three-part chorus or SATB or organ 
accompaniment. Easy and highly effective. 


New York: 
Arranged by T. 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


CAROLS OF CHRISTMAS FROM MANY LANDS. $1.50 
An_excellent collection of delightful and unusual carols from mahy 
lands. The volume also contains original compositions by well-known con- 
temporary composers. The arrangements are easy in difficulty, normal in 
range and tessiturs. 


I WILL PRAISE THEE, O LORD by Knut Nystedt. -20 

An interesting motet for 4-part (SATB) mixed voices. The composition 
is suitable for general use. Medium in difficulty. There is a fine climax at 
the conclusion of the work. 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., Lynbrook, Long Island, New York. 

SHOUT YE HEAVENS by John Antes. 30 
Hre we have a strong motet-like anthem from the Moramus Edition of 

the Moravian Music Foundation, Inc. It is interesting to note that the final 

section of the anthem is based upon the opening motive of Handel’s, 

“Hallelujah Chorus.’ For SATB, 11 pages in length. Medium in difficulty, 

this work should prove very effective for the Christmas season. 


REJOICE, YE CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. -20 
This Christmas chorus for SATB is edited and arranged by Walter 
Ehret. The writing is straight-forward, chordal in stvle. Easy in difficulty. 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 


EARLY } scm OF CHRISTMAS. Compiled and arranged by James B. 
illette 

A new and most attractive volume of 13 

countries. Easy- medium in difficulty. 

Folk Carol, 


carols chosen from many 
I found the arrangement of the Glatz 
“Cradle Song of the Shepherds,” unusually lovely. 


Bourne, Inc., 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New York. 

CREATE IN ME A CLEAN HEART, O GOD by L. Stanley Glarum. -20 
The famliar words from the Psalms have been effectively set to music 

in an anthem for SATB. Piano accompaniment. 4 pages in length. Suitable 

for the average church choir. 


HEAVENLY FATHER by Franz Schubert. 
Thompson. 

A very simple but useful chorus for SATB. 
sung « cappella. Easy in difficulty. 


Arranged and edited by 
5 pages in length. May be 


Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


ON THIS CHRISTMAS DAY. Adapted from an old Polish carol by David 
Kozinski. -20 
A simple two-page setting of an old Polish carol. 


Arranged for two-part 
voices with piano or organ accompaniment. 


Easy in difficulty. 


SACRED CHORAL 


Oxford University Press, Inc., Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


ROCKING. Traditional Czech carol arranged by Donald Cashmore. 0 
An unusually lovely 8-part setting for SATB divisi. To be sung a cappel 4. 
3 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 


THE BIRDS. Czech carol arranged by Martin Shaw. 20 
An attractive but simple arrangement for SSA, to be sung a cappel a, 
4 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


Novello and Co., London, England. H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, Agen s: 


BETHLEHEM’S BABE. Selected by Lawrence Swinyard with incidental mu ic 
y Desmond Ratcliffe. 4/6 
Here we have the Nativity in Carol, Scripture and Verse for Narrat:r, 
Reader, Choir and Organ. The Narrator’s part is intended for the Minis er 
of the church and the Reader's part for a Lay Reader (or laymen). Ti¢ 
Carols are well chosen and are easy in difficulty. ‘This work is most suital le 
for the average church choir and should prove to be very effective. Range 
and tessitura are normal. Performing time is 45 minutes. Organ accompani- 
ment is provided. 


G. Ricordi and Co., 16 West 61st Street, New York 23, New York. 


LAUD TO THE NATIVITY by Ottorino Respighi for Solo Voices, Mix-d 
Chorus and Instrumental Ensemble. $1.50 
An unusually attractive Christmas work, 25 minutes in duration. Tie 
cast of the characters are: Angel [C coloratura Soprano], the Virgin Mary 
[Mezzo-Soprano], and the Shepherds [Tenor]. That of Joseph is a non- 
singing role. The instrumental ensemble calls for 2 flutes, oboe, English horn, 
2 bassoons, triangle, piano [1 piano-4 hands]. There are detailed instric- 
tions for staging the work. Medium in difficulty. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia 3, 


THE STORY OF SILENT NIGHT by Marie Westervelt. 

A Christmas choral program for treble voices with descants. Very attrac. 
tive and easy. This is the story of how the world-famous Christmas carol, 
“Silent Night,” came to be written. The work may be presented simply as 
a musical program with narration or it may be dramatized with scenery 
and costumes. 


Penna. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 


KATHRYN’S WEDDING DAY: Arranged by Morten J. Luvaa 20 
An easy and attractive arrangement of a German Folk jm for SATB. 
Performing time 3 minutes. Young choirs will enjoy this. 


MADELEINE: Arranged by James Paul. 
A catchy tune in a calypso arrangement. The melody is a Martinique 
Folk tune. Performing time: 1 min. 35 sec. 


SECULAR SOLO 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 243 West G72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
DEW-Fairy Song and the Sandman Song from the Opera ‘‘Hansel and Grete ‘ 
by Humperdinck. each . 
Here we have two delightful songs of the season. Editing is well Men 
by Lydia Cortese. Both of these compositions are available in — and 
high keys with German and new improved singable English texts.2 


E. Ho 
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[Continued from page 19.] 


hairpin. This in conjunction with in- 
cleasing comfort above the shoulders 
was all, broadly speaking. Brevity 
precludes an account of the subsidi- 
ay vowels—how close for instance 
must be the vowel in “met” to that in 
“mate”; and similarly that in “bin” 
“bean.” Again, the higher the pitch, 
the closer must be the subsidiary to 
the primary vowel. 

What little was said about conso- 
nants was unique and helpful though 


ofiin a sense negative. Consonants must 
not be anticipated. During a given 


note, the slightest awareness of the 
following.consonant was enough to in- 
duce wrong tensions, falsify the vowel 
and spoil the tone. Much attention was 


{given the means to avoid such antici- 
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pation. 

Thus, as Stuart put it, all there was 
to “Lamperti” was breath and vowels, 
comfort above the shoulders and no 
aticipation of consonants. That Lam- 
perti was the last of the great teachers 
o! the bel canto period seems to be 
true in more ways than one. Even in 
h's lifetime the classic ideas of vowel- 
tcne relationship seem to have been 
dsappearing. Stuart was known to 
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from Eastman, and his M.A. from Butler Uni- 
ve-sity. He was the principal tenor of the 
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twenty productions. Other conductoral posts in- 
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th» Indianapolis Matinee Musicale Chorale. 
Fcrmerly, he chaired the voice faculties at the 
Ki nsas City Conservatory and the Jordan Con- 
se vatory, Indianapolis. Currently, he is teacher 
of singing and dr tic dialog in Hollywood, 
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say that neither Garcia, the Marchesis 
nor lesser known authorities gave him 
vocal help and satisfaction -- only 
Lamperti! 


There are perhaps two explana- 
tions. First, the scientific viewpoint 
had, by Lamperti’s mid-career, of 
course, encroached on the field of 
singing; physiology had become the 
fashionable approach to vocal prob- 
lems. Second, the written methodol- 
ogy of the older period said but little 
about vowels as such. Attention was 
diverted from the vowel-tone rela- 
tionship; today it is almost completely 
obscured. 


There is evidence that both explana- 
tions rest on misunderstandings. Of 
the first, it is perhaps enough to say 
that the physiological approach may 
already have passed its peak of fash- 
ion. Attempting to make involuntary 
acts voluntary defies elementary 
psychology; experience shows it cre- 
ates more obstacles than it removes. 
Of the second, it may well be con- 
tended that the slight mention of 
vowels in the old writings measures 
the overpowering importance given 
them. They are, be it noted, by no 
means entirely ignored. A careful 
reading of Philip Duey’s Bet Canto 
In Its GoLpEN AGE, unearths at least 
nine passing vowel references. The 
instances are significant in that they 
all specify an unchanging vowel. The 
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casualness of the inclusions, however, 
leave them easily overlooked. May it 
not be that the classic teachers and 
singers took the vowel so for granted 
that only in the most accidental cir- 
cumstances was reference to it con- 
sidered necessary. Reading the ma- 
terials from this viewpoint makes the 
conclusion difficult to escape. 

Despite the diffusive influences of 
his day, Lamperti bequeathed a 
vowel-tone philosophy that remained 
clear-cut. Twentieth century voice 
pedagogy is indebted to those who, 
like Francis Stuart, helped relay the 
bequest.t+ 
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stigmata, the religious procession 
through the streets on San Gen- 
naro’s day, the merrymakers during 
the wedding scene and the scene in 
the subway station. At present it 
would seem, however, that he enjoys 
more success when his conception 
requires a smaller canvas. 

Mr. Menotti’s latest work is a 
thoroughly charming ‘‘madrigal 
comedy” entitled The Unicorn, The 
Gorgon and the Manticore or: The 
Three Sundays of a Poet. The com- 
poser calls this work a madrigal 
fable for chorus, ten dancers and 
nine instruments. Obviously Menot- 
ti has drawn on the Amfiparnasso of 
Orazio Vecchi, first produced in 
1594, as a source for his inspiration. 
In the case of The Unicorn there is 
no question as to whether the work 
should be staged or sung in concert 


as there is with Amfiparnasso. The 
employment of a ballet as dancers 
and mimes makes this point self-ev - 
dent. This same device is the ou - 
standing difference between the two 
works structurally. Menotti’s libre - 
to has the same commedia dell’arie 
feeling that has long been associate 
with the old madrigal comedie:. 
Within the larger frame one also 
finds a smaller domestic comedy <¢s 
carried on by the Count and Cow - 
tess. Solo passages such as the Third 
Madrigal, “Unicorn, Unicorn,” d - 
signated as belonging to The Man Jn 
The Castle, are cast as part song;, 
this particular one being sung ty 
three solo treble voices. Dialogurs 
such as the Seventh Madrigal “Wty 
are you sad, my darling,” designated 
as belonging to the Count and tle 
Countess, are cast as part songs fcr 
five voices, the Count being repr:- 
sented by tenor and bass voices, tle 
Countess by three part treble voice:. 
The entire work abounds in attrac- 
tive instrumental interludes and 
dances ingeniously scored for flute, 
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STANDARD TERMINOLO 


John Cackue 
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oo HAVE NOT as yet 
evolved a concise system for 
referring to the octave position of mu- 
sical notes. In discussing the ranges 
of orchestral instruments, for exam- 
ple, one hears notes referred to in 
various ways——‘“middle C,” “high 
C,” “ fourth space C,” “E on the first 
line,” ete. “Middle C” is standard 
enough, but the others lack the clarity 
and conciseness that are desirable in 
a useful terminology. 

To remove all ambiguity in refer- 
ring to musical notes, it is suggested 
that musicians adopt a numbering 
system which is being used in acous- 
tics.* The lowest note which can be 


heard by the human ear is somewhere 
in the vicinity of 15 vibrations per 
second, depending on the individual 
listener; for standardization purposes 
a frequency of 16.352 vibrations per 
second is arbitrarily chosen as tle 
lowest audible note and is denoted 
C, [“C-Zero”]. The note an octave 
above this will then be C, [“C-one”], 
the next octave note C., and so fort. 
All notes in the octave starting cn 
C, carry the subscript 1; the nezt 
octave carries the subscript 2, and :0 
on, as follows: 

C,, D,, E,, F,, G,, A, B,, L,, 
E., F., — — — C; — — — 
[The half-step above C, will be C? 
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cboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, cel- 
l>, percussion, and harp and chor- 
uses written in four and five parts. 
Ia the Twelfth Madrigal designated 
<s being a solo passage for The Man 
cf the Castle, we learn that the Uni- 
corn represents youth, the Gorgon, 
riiddle age, and the Manticore, old 
zge. As in Amahl and the Night Vis- 
iors, Menotti again demonstrates 
timself to be a master of choral art. 
Qne striking example of this is in 
tae Eighth Madrigal “Do not caress 
tie lonely Manticore.” 

The Unicorn was commissioned 
ty the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation and was first performed 
inder the sponsorship of the Foun- 
dation, in the Library of Congress on 
October 21, 1956. The New York 
rremiere was presented by the New 
York City Ballet at the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama on 
January 15, 1957. Critical appraisal 
was again of a very high level. Jay 
£. Harrison of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune said “The Unicorn .. . 
reaffirms that Mr. Menotti’s lyric 


gifts, theatrical instincts and talents 
for prosody are surely the most re- 
markable in our time. . .” 

In the past, Mr. Menotti’s works 
have been labeled as being deriva- 
tive. Despite this fact, he undeni- 
ably has an idiom of his own which 
seems to lean toward the eclectic 
school of musical composition. His 
music is tonal but seldom stays in 
one key center very long. The adroit 
setting of his texts requires frequent 
meter changes also. Undoubtedly his 
greatest asset as a composer of opera 
is his unfailing sense of theater and 
his genius for writing music appro- 
priate for any dramatic situation. 

In America’s Music, Gilbert Chase 
says this of him: “That he is the most 
successful living American composer 
of opera is an objective fact. He 
knows all of the tricks of the trade 
and can apply them with unfailing 
craftsmanship. He has proved .. . 
that opera can be good theater and 
that it can deal effectively both with 
imaginative subjects and with the 
burning issues of our time.”tt 
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MUSICAL NOTES 


D,p,. ete.] Every musical note thus 
has an unambiguous designation. 
This system gives middle C the des- 
ignation C,, so that the A above this 
becomes A,. The choice of 16.352 vi- 


the standard frequency 440 vibra- 
tons per second. This results in a 
convenient mnemonic device, namely, 
A,=440 
4, further aid to the memory is the 
fact that the first C on the piano is C,. 
To help get the octave numbers 
[subscripts] clearly in mind, the fol- 
lowing table may be helpful: 


Lowest note on the piano Ao 
First C on the piano Cc” 
Lowest note on ordinary 

double bass E, 
Lowest note on bassoon Byb 
Lowest note on cello C. 
Lowest note on viola Cc; 
Lowest note on Bh clarinet 

(concert) D, 


CECEMBER, 1958 


trations per second for C, gives A,. 


Lowest note on violin G; 
Lowest note on oboe Bsb 
Middle C C, 
“High C” C, 


Highest note on the piano* Cy, 

This system is not proposed to re- 
place one already in use, since for all 
practical purposes there is none. A 
complicated notation employing sub- 
scripts and primes devised by Helm- 
holz is sometimes seen, but the fact 
that it has not caught on among mu- 
sicians in almost one hundred years 
seems sufficient reason for its aban- 
donment. 

If this system can be adopted by 
musicians, it will not only have the 
beneficial effect of removing the pres- 
ent ambiguity in designating musical 
notes; it will also provide a common 
terminology for both musicians and 
acousticians.f} 


*Younc, R. W., Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 11, 134, 1939. 
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tions happening simultaneously. [22] 
The muscles needed to pronounce text 
lie so close to the muscles of phona- 
tion that any excessive action will in- 
evitably reflect on the tone itself and 
decrease its efficiency. [23] Some of 
the things to watch for are: (a) Fail- 
ure to release one sound formation 
when moving to a new one. (b) Rela- 
tion of consonant and/or vowel articu- 
lation to pitch. (c) Anticipating a new 
sound before it is time for it. (d) Ex- 
cessive muscle action in making any 
change or maintaining any position. 
Improper resonation. This is a matter 
of tone quality and, while quality is 
partly affected by the manner of pho- 
nation, it is also influenced by pharyn- 
geal and mouth adjustments. If one 
has questions in his mind about this, 
he would do well to review the entire 
chapter on “Resonance” in Vennard’s 
book. [18] Look for problems of 
strain in the faulty efforts to “place” 
the voice. 

Imitation. If a singer tries to make 
his own voice sound to himself like 
that of another, he is bound to do 
something unnatural. This is even 
more true when “canned” music is 
used as the example. (Recordings, ra- 
dio, or TV). The “mechanized” voice 
is out of proportion, so it is only when 
one knows what to listen for that the 
experience of listening to others can 
be of value. Investigate where one 
has developed his concept of how his 
own voice should sound and perhaps 
this source of difficulty can be cor- 
rected. 

Phrasing. Difficulties which we can 
watch for here are the following: (a) 
Too long a phrase on one breath. (b) 
Failure to release adjustments of a 
completed phrase while breathing for 
a new one. (c) Choosing an improper 
place to get breath to continue or 
complete a phrase. (d) Improper 
breath preparation in relation to a 
new pitch or approaching intensity. 

Old repertoire. As a final point, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
one is apt to unconsciously associate 
a piece of music with the habits of 
singing he was using at the time he 
first learned it. This was amusingly il- 
lustrated by one of my students who 


had learned the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” to sing at a wedding when sh« 
was a Junior in* High School. He» 
voice at the time was still very light 
A year later, when her voice had un 
dergone quite a dramatic change 
through maturation, she brought in 
the same song one day and sang i 
with the same quality she had usec 
the year before! We had to learn i 
over again as if it had never beer 
sung. The negative, or opposite impli 
cations of this are what one mus 
look for in a diagnosis. 

It is rare that one will find the an 
swer to a problem of voice strain iso 
lated in any one of the factors pre 
sented above. In the great majority o 
cases there is a combination of cause. 
with variations of degree. This is « 
source of greatest fascination to m« 
since each case is a new challenge. . 
only hope that as time goes on I cai 
pin-point further cause$ of voice strai: 
so that I will be in a better position to 
apply a remedy.t# 
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11. Jackson, C. : Arch. Otolar. : 32, p. 434, 1940. 

12. PressMAN, J. J. : Laryngoscope : 50, p. 281, 


1940. 

: 13, #4, p. 30, 1957. 
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15. WESTERMAN, K. : 6 wm. 
1950. 

16. SONNINEN, A. : The Role of the External Laryn- 

geal Muscles In Singing, Diss., Helsinki, 1956. 


7. PRESSMAN, J. J. : Laryngoscope : 50, p. 292, 1940. 
8. VENNARD, W. : Singing, the Mechanism and the 


6, #5, p. 6, 1950. 


13. Rice, W. C. : The Bulletin 

14. Jackson, C. : Arch. Otolar. : 
phylaxis), 1940. 
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Technic. : p. 25, 1950. ¢ 

19. PressMAN, J. J. and KeLeMan, G. : Physiology 
of the Larynx; Reprinted from Physiological 
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19, 1955. 
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sification) )1939. : 
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1953. 
23. Bropnitz, F. W. 
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: Keep Your Voice Healthy : 


of NATS members. Every individual 
should remember that the Convention 
Committee has had to assume a mythical! 
number of registered guests at both the 
Hotel and the Convention, in formulat- 
ing its advertising, exhibit and Hotel 
rates. What is this mythical number-—- 
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100? When have 400 NATS attended a 
Yonvention? Never! Why was this num- 
ver chosen? 

National membership figures run to 
iearly 2,000, while Eastern membership 
s approximately 500. There are at least 
00 registered members in New York 
city alone; 50 in New Jersey and 30 in 
‘connecticut. There are more than an- 
ther 50 in the rest of New York State. 
tach of these members has at least 20 
upils. Many live within commuting 
distance of New York. Are our figures 
ior expected attendance at this Conven- 
‘ion too high? What has been recent at- 
tendance? At the Kansas City 1957 
Convention—not 200; at Buffalo—not 
50; at the Eastern Regional Conference 
it Montclair, New Jersey, November 
'957, 100 people attended the luncheon 
«nd some were turned away. The largest 

«ttendance to date was in Chicago in 
1955, when it reached more than 300. 
When we think of the great names on 
cur program MMarcaretT HArSHAW, 
Douctas Moore, NichoLtas SLONIMSKY, 
cur 1957 Singer of the Year, BerH ANN 
Hoop; our lecturers from the Metro- 
politan, City Center, Ford Foundation 
and National Opera Association, plus 
the distinguished panelists frorn our own 
membership [which, Grace Leslie 
thinks, will highlight this whole affair] 


the “mythical” number seems more than 
modest. 

But what are you—and you—and you 
doing about it? Many of you may have 
attended a NATS workshop this sum- 
mer and may think you can skip this 
Christmas Convention. This is not 
“positive” thinking! This particular trip 
will do you worlds of good. New York! 
ah!! ah!! New Music, New Faces, Old 
Friends, Wonderful Talent, Singer of the 
Year Contest, Student Contest, Mental 
Stimulation, Exciting atmosphere!!!! 
New York from the top of the Empire 
State Building, the Golden Horseshoe at 


of your “favorites” on Madison, Park or 
Fifth Avenue! 

Grace Leslie, Bernard Taylor, Gert- 
rude Ehrhart and Harvey Ringel have 
worked themselves to a frazzle and the 
rest of the Committee has pitched in, 
too. Dale Gilliland wants to see all of 
these wonderful singing teachers from 
Louisiana, Texas, Carolina and New 
Mexico right in the front rows at the 
opening meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
December 28th, backed up by members 
from each of the 32 Chapters in the na- 
tion, with 50 New Yorkers on hand to 
welcome you all. WE cAN po IT! 

MERRY CHRISTMAS—and see you 
at the COMMODORE.#? 


Dr. Ricnarp De Younc, CHairMAN, 
VotceE DEPARTMENT, DEPAuL UNIVER- 
sity, Cuicaco. [Letter addressed to 
Walter Allen Stults.] “The current is- 
sue of THE BULLETIN has just arrived, 
«nd I am more than grateful for your 
generous review. I am happy to say 
that I have received many notes of 
commendation as well as many verbal 
congratulations on the success of my 
Look.” 


F. WEsTERMAN, Box 62, ANN 
4,:RBOR, Micuican. [Letter addressed to 
Walter Allen Stults.] “I can’t tell you 
tow much I appreciate your review of 
ry husband’s book. It is all I could hope 
for and more. I’ll admit that I did have 
t» look up a few words in the dictionary, 
tut that’s good for any of us.” 


Sonra SHarNova, 1360 Lake SHorE 
Drive, Cutcaco 10, “I’m having 
riany of my pupils read THe BuLietiIn 
tiese days; there is so much good ma- 
t :rial—instructive and valuable. Bravo!! 


L-ECEMBER, 1958 


May I make a correction in the re- 
port on my workshop demonstrations 
at USC? The representative misunder- 
stood a very important point and—how 
misleading it can be! I advocate free- 
dom of jaw from ear to ear—not just 
chin pushing down—so as to give the 
tongue wide free space to lie flat— 
‘away from the back of the throat’— 
thereby not interfering with tone as it 
comes through to reach its resonators. 
The tongue is not fixed, but is flexible 
because it has room, and there must 
always be the room above it for ampli- 
fication of tone—that is then “thought” 
forward. This point was demonstrated 
by some eight pupils in the five days, 
and seemed well-taken and well-un- 
derstood from the letters that I’ve re- 
ceived. Thank you for all you have 
done to make THE BULLETIN so repre- 
sentative.” 


% Marsort P. Hunter, 2309 Common- 
WEALTH AveE., Cuicaco 14, ILLINOIS. 
“I want to congratulate you on the fine 
quality of your production of the NATS 
Bulletin.” 


3% Frances Newsom, 77 Park AVENUE, 
New York 16, N.Y. “I re-read my ar- 
ticle when it appeared in the NATS 
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Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
DEurRSEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
Lemonps, Second Presbyterian Church, 
55th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Treas., IsABELLE Mast, 512 Kensington, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., Henry L. 
Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres., JESSIE M. PATTERSON, 
6632 Cahuenga Terrace, Hollywood 28, 
California; Vice-Pres., Prick DUNLAvy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Cali- 
fornia; Treas., LEE Harpy, 13223 Gramer- 
cy Pl., Gardena, California; Sec., BARBARA 
EspacH, 6620 Cahuenga Terrace, Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. 


Maine: Pres., EVELYN CARROLL, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas., 
Lewis NIVEN, 6 University P1., Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres., FRANcis R. COSsEN- 
TINE, Box 96, Madison College, Madison, 
Tennessee; Vice-Pres., HENRY O. ARNOLD, 
Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Sec-Treas., EpytHe S. CorHren, 308 Due 
West Ave., Madison, Tenn. 


New Jersey: Pres., JEAN LUDMAN, 7 Nor- 
man Rd., Upper Montclair; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 16 Central Ave., New- 
ark; Treas., FLORENCE KEARNY, 149 Hilton 
Ave., Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELANOR EBER- 
HARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East Orange; 
Corr. Sec., Emiry Wiper, 15 Willard 
Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., JOSserpti WELDON Bart- 
LETT, 3939 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Vice-Pres., MARY ANGELA Tor- 
ToricH, 93 E. Park Pl., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Sec-Treas., BEATRICE BALDING- 
ER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metaire, La. 


New York: Pres., DotF Swinc, 15 West 
67th St., New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JOHNSON, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., ALFRED Hopkins, 30-43 Eighty- 
eighth St., Jackson Heights; Sec., Lita 
LeERoy, 194 Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Epwin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DorATHY SHAW RusseEL, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DUNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FiLoryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcurrite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEISER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie DeEr- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLUNG 
MILER, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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St. Louis District: Pres., WeLboN Wuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid. St. Louis. Missouri; 
Vice-Pres.. Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DororHEA MerepitH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KEITH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., JOHN C. TEGNELL, 28 
Bayview Court, Millbrae, California; Vice- 
Pres.. MAUDE REDMON Torrey, 10 North 
View Court, San Francisco, California; 
Treas., GLADYS STEELE HaGuE, 1598 Shra- 
der St.. San Francisco, California; Sec., 
VirGINIA Bair, 921 Hough Ave., Lafayette, 
California. 


South Carolina: Pres., GRACE LEVINSON, 
Box 4525, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville; Vice-Pres., Mitton Moore, New- 
berry College, Newberry; Sec., Ivan Dick- 
son, 627 Augusta Rd., Greenville. 


South Florida: Pres., PAUL Breck, 434 N. 
W. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
LInA MApbpAForD, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas... MARTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SISTER MAurA, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege. Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cittes: Pres., OLIVER Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HAROLD Brupin, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., Bossy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VICTORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1;  Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SisTER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WOOLDRIDGE, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD JONES, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EUDORA SHEPHERD, 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy Brarp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 

nova. 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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Bulletin and I think that you did a 
very nice job of editing [the laurels go 
to a ghost-writer who works for a fee 
—a different English Ph.D. candidate 
than the one that offended Boston’s GT.] 
for which I am grateful. However, I 
suppose you will want to know a really 
very funny error in the requirements 
for men singers for industrials. It reads, 
‘Men must be six foot six or over.’ 
Obviously, the second six doesn’t be- 
long there. [The Texan re-write man 
was a former basketball player, and the 
six foot requirement did not impress 
him. He’s sorry!] 

On giving instructions to a night club 
band, I purposely said ‘tempos’—not 
‘tempi.’ As I said, terms of this nature 
are to be avoided.” 


Tueopore A. Cook, Box 641, Man- 
CHESTER, VERMONT. “Dear Gertrude— 
Thanks loads for your grand work on 
behalf of NATS . . . . I do miss terribly 
the meetings with fellows of NATS, and 
I do believe them to be of the utmost 
importance. It is just not possible most 
of the time for me to get away .... If 
it were not for THE BuLLetin, I would 
feel isolated, indeed! Instead, I can be 
humbly proud to be a part of an or- 
ganization which gives so much to so 
many with no other motive than helping 
others to find quiet pleasure through 
singing. 

One of these days—a gathering is 
going to land on a day when I can 
say—You guys rehearse yourselves this 
time, I’m going to go learn something 
myself.” 


% New Encianp Conservatory, Bos- 
TON, Massacuusetts. Information re- 
leased recently states that December 
31, 1958 is the deadline for the prize 
chamber music composition contest 
sponsored by the alumni association of 
that school. Those interested in obtain- 
ing full particulars should write Con- 
test Director, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Alumni Association, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


THEODORE PrRESSER COMPANY, BRYN 
Mawr, Pennsytvania. A recent press 
release from this 75-year old music 
publishing house announces that WIL- 
LIAM C. has become its East 
Coast representative. Mr. Sleppy has 
been with Presser’s Philadelphia re- 
tail department since September 1957. 


SOUTHWESTERN Baptist SEMINARY, 
Fort Wortu, Texas. Word has been 


received that Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary’s annual church 
music workshop+will be held January 
26-30. Leading personalities in the field 
of church music will be on campus to 
direct the workshop, namely; Dr: 
Charles Hirt, Mrs. Haskell Boyte1, 
Everett Hilty and Clifford Holcomk. 
Participating Southwestern faculty in- 
clude John Wood, Jack Dean and R. 
Paul Green. 


Western Recionat Finats, Metro- 
POLITAN AupiTIons. Mrs. Victor Mont- 
gomery, the Mario Chamlees and Rich- 
ard Crooks announce that the national 
winner of the 1958-59 MOA will receiv: 
a contract withh the Metropolitan. Los 
Angeles Area auditions took place No- 
vember 29-30. The Western Regione] 
Finals will be held in Los Angeles, 
January 13th, with the semi-finals tak- 
ing place the day before. John Gutman, 
associate manager of the Met, is the 
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NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing: Part I— 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II — Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree, with a major 
in voice for prospective teach- 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy 
with list of recommended 
reference readings. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] 

A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] 

The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] 


Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing 


(.03) 


(.09) 


(.10) 


(.10) 


(.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, COLLEGE, 
InDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Il iberger, Miss Marjorie Louise, 512 W. 
3ivd., Bethlehem, Pa. 

P ige, Miss Eleanor, 932 F St., W ashington_ 4, D.C. 
s ~~. M arie Aquinas, S.P., 4344 Wisconsin Ave. 
N . Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
nard, Mr. A., 26 S. Queens Court, Hunt- 


ngton 5, W. 


Union 


Den, Mr. ius Gordon, 153 Cunningham Dr., 
‘arrollton, Ga. 

v-Delin, Pia, 2130 S.W. 24th Terrace, 
Miami 45, 

|. Grand, Mrs. , Clore. Edgewise Farm, Box 


7, Rural Hall, No. Car. : 
M-Cullough, Mr. Oscar James, Hollins College, Va. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


i} ker, Mr. Guy Owen, Music Dept. Tulane New- 
ombe University, New Orleans, 18, La. 

Mller, Mr. Edwin Allan, 521 Rainier Dr. , Colonial 
Its., Kingsport. Tenn. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Hue, Mr. Virgil Edward, 209 S. Grant St., 
Jloomington, Ind. 

Lirsson, Mrs. Helen Fairchild, 18292 Muirland 
\ve., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Liller, Mrs. Lillian Marie, Ferndale Road (Sun- 
iyside), Route 1, Vermillion, Ohio. 

O:r, Mrs. Ethel Swanson, 4208 Harvard St., De- 


24, Mich. 
135 Greenmont Ave., Barns- 


Lake- 


ville, 10. 
Tlesmacher, Miss Pauline, 15108 Lake Ave., 
wood 7, Ohio. 


NORTHERN REGION 


iilbert, Mr. Dale Winston, 901 
Madison 4, Wise 

Velte, Mr. W nae L., 945 7th 
So. Dak. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
Kenneth W., 


Crestview Dr., 


Street, Spearfish. 


State 
4011 N. Kickapoo, 
2005 


Baumgardner, Southeastern 
College, Durant, Okla. 
Farley, Mr.* Charles Richard, 
Rt. 3, Shawnee, Okla. 
Holmes, Mrs. Martha 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Post, Mr. Charles Wm., 
Texas. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Smith, Mr. Marion Wesley, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
NORTHWESTERN REGION 


ahlstrom, Mr. J. Neil, Route 4, East Rattlesnake, 


Missoula, Montana. 
fambara, Mr. Edward Harry, School of Music, 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 
(as of October, 1958) 


MI-. Lloyd Linder, Dept. of Music, State College 
cf Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

I:s. Lois Thompson Mims, 555 South Forest 
Drive, Birmingham 9, Ala. 

Charles P. Zimnock, 330 West 
sew York 19, N.Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

\l-xander, Mr. Elliot Allen, 1908 E. River Dr., 

Margate, Fla. 

Cormerly =~ South & M. St. Lake 
1715 - 26th St., Lubbock, 


Grace, Lucille St., 


3008 22nd St.. Lubbock. 


58th Street, 


Ave. 


John M., 


\orth, Fla. 
\r lerson, 
Texas. 
(crmerly Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo.) 
‘ke, Miss Emily B., now Mrs. Earl E. Barr. 
(-etains address at 3137 Aldrich Ave. So., Min- 


reapolis 8, Minn.) 
hr ess, Mr. ." Bertram, 128 Tejah Ave., 


cise 5, N. 
(ormerly 210 Grant Ave., Syracuse, N.Y.) 


sue, Mr. Donald B., 76 Fairmont Ave., James- 


town, N.Y 
( ormerly 406 E. Yates St., Ithaca, N.Y.) 
ty er, Mr. Lowell J., Sunset Mobile Home Park, 
250 Waukegan Rd.. Glenview, Il. 
Hesston, Kan.) 


Cormerly Hesston College, 
oper, Mrs. Lillian M., 120 Portland, Houston 6, 


Syra- 


>xas. 
(cormerly 624 E. Friar Tuck Lane, Houston) 


ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 


MRS. ANNE MASON FRANCIS 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


MISS LESLIE KYLE 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Culyer, Miss Katherine G., 416 Norwood Ave., 
uffalo 22, N.Y. 


(formerly 1311 Atwater St., Bloomington, Ind.) 


Dill, Mr. Howard Roy, Jr., 312 River Drive, De- 
Kalb, Illinois. 
(formerly 5023 N. Texas State College Station, 
Denton, Tex.) 

Dirks, Mr. oe J., 3100 So. Benham, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
(formerly 816 E. 14th St., Lombard, IIL.) 

Dobbs, Mrs. Kate Jenkins, Appalachian State 


Teachers College, Dept. of Music, Boone, N. Car. 
(formerly 2319 Glendale Ave., Durham, N. Car.) 
Dunham, Mrs. Lucia, 437 B Summit, Ridgewood, 


(formerly 173 Riverside Drive, N.Y.) 
Avenue D, 


Ebersole, Mr. Joel Kyle, 912 Denton, 
exas. 
(formerly North Texas State College, Denton) 
Foltz, Mr. Donald G., School of Fine Arts, Wichi- 
ta, Kans. 
(formerly 302 East 5th St.. Superior, Wisc 
Franklin Mrs. Thelma E., 523 W. 6th St., “Ellin- 
wood, Kans. 
(formerly Route 4, St. John, Kans.) 
Mr. Olaf, 1347 Rossmoyne, Glendale 
7, Calif 


if. 

(formerly 637 West Stocker, Glendale 2) 
Gaires, Mr. Gordon, 115 W. College, Denton, Texas. 
(formerly 2120 High, Apt. H, Topeka, Kans.) 
Giuliana, Mr. Paul, P.O. Box 61, Barnstable, Mass. 

(formerly 423 Marlboro St.. Boston) 
Goida, Mrs. Betty Ann, 1945 W. 27th St., Erie, Pa. 
(formerly 1756 Austin Hwy., San Antonio, Texas) 
Halbedl, Miss E. Virginia, 949 Wyatt Dr., El 
Paso, Texas. 
(formerly 3917 Hawthone. Dallas 19, Texas) 
foban, Mr. Stanley, 1436 Elford Street, Victoria, 
B.C., Canada. 
(formerly at 402 Dorchester House, Rideau Tow- 
er, Calgary) 
Hogan, Miss Mai, Peabody Demonstration School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


5, Tenn. 

Holding, Miss Mary Louise, 5419 Walker, Lincoln 
4, Nebr. (not 5219) 

Hugoboom, Mr. R. Wayne, Chairman Music Dept. 
Manatee Jr. College, Bradenton, Fla. 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, W. 


Hultgren Mr. George G., 8250 oe Bivd., 
No. 19 Buckeye, North Hollywood, California. 
(formerly at 5837 Hazeltine, Van Nuys, Calif.) 
Hunter, Miss Marjorie, 2309 Commonwealth Ave- 

nue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
(formerly at 321 Webster Ave., Chicago 14) 


Kaup, Mrs. Edith Comoe’. St. Petersburg Jr. 
College, St. Petersburg, Fla 

(formerly Music Bldg., Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee, Fla.) 
Kittleson, Mr. Carl James. 227 Van Brunt St., 
Mankato, Minn. 

(formerly at 417 Washington St., McMinnville. 
Oregon) 


Larson, Mr. Robert Merl, 1803 B Avenue, N.E.. 
Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
(formerly 1005 So. 
Ta.) 

Luke, Mr. Wm. 3 Wayne Court, 
Forest, Tl. 

(formerly 1943 W. 183rd_ St., Homewood, III.) 

McBride, Mr. Wm. Jack, 605 Lindberg Bivd.. 
Berea, Ohio. 

(formerly 109 Beach Street, Berea, Ohio) 


St. Mary’s Street, Sioux City, 


Alexander, Park 


McCowan, Mr. Robert M., Iowa State College. 
Ames. Towa. 

(formerly Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont.) 


Cornelia, 8600 S. Talman, Chicago 
29, Til. 
(formerly 7709 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, TIl.) 
Magnus, Mr. John ne % Green, 1290 Schenec- 
tady Ave., Brooklyn 3, } 
(formerly College of Music, U. 
Boulder) 


of Colorado, 


Maharg, Mr. John N., 
Charleston, Illinois. 
(formerly Arkansas 
lege, Ark.) 

Montana, Miss Maria, % American Railway Ex- 
press, Florence, Italy (until Spring, 1959). Retains 
Minneapolis home address. 

Moore, Mr. Milton W., rapa College Dept. 
of Music, Newberry, s. 

(formerly Dept. of State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky.) 

Moore, Mr. Robert. Vincent, 
Gaffney, So. Carolina. 
(formerly 818 Clark St., Stevens Point, Wisc.) 

Moore, Mrs. Werton Dee, 2830 E. 56th Place, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


(formerly at 203 Sunset Drive, Tulsa) 
Morgan, Mrs. Marjorie Howard, 4932 Lake Park 


Eastern Illinois University, 


State College, State Col- 


717 College Drive, 


Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
(formerly at 839 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michi- 
gan) 

Murphy, Mr. Lloyd A., 1168 Helen, Inkster, 
Michigan. 


(formerly 9913 Fireside Dr., Prairie Village, Val- 
ley Station, Ky.) 


Northrop, Mrs. Jessie Waters, 316 Main Street, 
Racine, Wisc. 

(formerly 2553 Lunt Avenue, Chicago 45, Ill.) 
Peabody, Miss Irene, 1026 Colonial Court, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

(formerly 1647 Edgehill Road, Lawrence) 
Peterson, Mrs. Estelle, 1111 Pleasantville Road, 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


(formerly at 1025 Hardscrabble Rd., Chappaqua) 
Schinhan, Mrs. Elizabeth L., Box 752, Kannapolis, 


No. Car. 
(formerly P.O. Box 408, Chapel Hill, N. Car.) 
Schwarz, Father Eugene Richard, Abtei St. Ste- 


phan, Augsburg 2, West Germany 


(until June 
or July 1959) 


(formerly St Benedict’s Prep School, Newark, 
Sheppard, Miss Jane Elizabeth, R.D. #5, West 
Chester, Pa.(not Westchester) 
ae. Mrs. Victoria B., 64 Corey St., Everett, 
Mass. 
saety 661 Chestnut St., Lynnfield Center, 
Mass.) 
re Mrs. Ella Thomas, 9130 Keating, Skokie, 
inois. 


(formerly 4952 Louise St., Skokie) 
a Mr. Charles, Junior College, Baytown, 


at 2225 N. Grove St., 
Stonecipher, Mr. Dale W., 
School, Kathleen, Fla. 
(formerly 116 Fenly, Louisville, Ky.) 
Tack, Mr. Ormal E., 816 Bodine Road, Kelso, 
Washington. 
(formerly Route 2, Box 498B, Kelso) 
Tanner, Mr. Earle, 1542 East Willetta, Apt. 4, 
Phoenix, Arizona (not 15426 Willetta) 
Titcomb, Miss Louise 54 South West 13th 
Street, Miami 45, Florida. 
(She has been at this address all along, errone- 
ously entered address change had her at 335 


Witchita, Kansas) 
Kathleen High 


University, Coral Gables, Fla.) 

Trea, B. Edith, 2281 N.W. 86th St., Miami 47, Fla. 
(formerly 1634 N:W. 59th St., Miami 4 

Vallons, Alice Engram, 14914 Grand River Ave.. 
Detroit 27, 


Mich. 
(formerly 21670 Victoria Ave., Detroit 19) 
VomLehn, Mr. Baner, Western Carolina College. 
Cullowhee, N. 
(formerly 1521 West Davis, Burlington, N. Car.) 
agner, Mrs. Louise A., now Mrs. Louise A. 
Stoltze, 9401 S.W. 4th, Portland, Ore. 
(formerly 446 Strand, Missoula, Mont.) 
alden, Mrs. Irene Johanna, 46 Sterling Rd., 
Louisville, Ky. 
(formerly at 205 State Drive, Norman, Okla.) 
Warburton, Miss Faith Margaret, Quincy College. 
Quincy, IIL. 
(formerly Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Coteau, La. 
Wing, Mr. Edwin Olney, Jr., 25 Adams Street, 
Medfield, Mass. 
(formerly Box 356 Astor Station, Boston, Mass.) 


Grand 


Joodward, Mrs. Hallie T., 107 East Hoover Ave., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 
(formerly School of Music, Univ. of Portland, 
Portland) 

Yoder, _ Paul Marvin, 1614 Mayhew, Tallahas- 
see, 
(formerly Hesston College, Hesston, Kans.) 


INFORMATION WANTED 
ATTENDEZ, S’IL VOUS PLAIT! 


Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler, not at 24 Bison 
Court, Fargo, Dak 

Henry, Miss Mary Lou, not at P.O. Box 7342, 
University Sta., Baton Rouge, La. 

Jones, Mr. John Loren, not at 311 So. Ramsey St., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Mann, Pg? Charlotte Keaton, not at 3521 Bingham 
St., Louis 11, 

Park, Sir. Howard Ww. not at 312 North 8th St., 
Arkansas City, Kans. 

Weeks, Mrs. Margaret C., 330 Carlton 

ve., 


not at 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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York 


MARGARET HARSHAW, Metropolitan's dramatic soprano, will be heard 
in a gala concert, supplemented by the talented pianist, Armenta Adams. 


DOUGLAS MOORE'S lecture recital not only will be informative, but 
also enjoyable with three carefully selected singers illustrating his works. 


MORE SINGING: Saturday matinee at the Met.; the 1957 Singer-of-the- 
Year will be heard in a full recital; then there's the 1958 SOTY audition! 


NEW MUSIC GALORE! The publishers have complimented NATS with 


three rooms of exhibits. Please do not fail to return the cornpliment. 


A panel of experts, drawn from the Met., NBC and elsewhere, will dis- 
cuss and summarize a subject of great importance: "Opera in America." 


NICHOLAS SLONIMSKY will "frost the cake" on Tuesday, December 
30th, at 4:00. It will be worth the trip to hear him "speak" on music! 


Gertrude Ehrhart 
Program Chairman 


Bernard Taylor 
Co-Chairman 


Grace Leslie 
Co-Chairman 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Earl Rogers, 920 Riverside Drive, New York 32, N. Y. 


Date 


Please acknowledge the following room request to: 


Name. 


Street 


City. State 


*« Arrival Date Please check appropriate box: 


NATS OFFICIAL 
A.M. .M. 
HOTEL RESER- — ed OP 1 Two persons, twin beds 


These rates are subject to 5% New 
VATION FORM. York City Room Tax. The check out hour 
is 3:00 P.M. Where necessary, reasonable 
extensions will be made upon notification 
A.M. [] P.M. | to manager. 


(1 One person, single bed 


(1 Two persons, double bed 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Harold Luckstone, 37 Washington Sq. W., New York 11, N.Y. 


Date. 


Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the I4th NATS Annual Convention, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, December 27-30, 1958, 


(] Member, $5.00 (CJ Student, $1.00 per session 
(] Non-member, $5.00 C) Guest, $2.00 per session 


BANQUET RESERVATION: Monday, December 29, 1958, 6:30 p.m. 
place(s) at $7.50 each, including gratuities. 


(1 I wish to reserve 


| enclose my (check) (money order) in the amount of. to cover 
indicated items, (Please make payable to National Association of Teachers of Singing.) 


Name 


Street 


City 
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